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IS,A PROTECTIVE TARIFF A TAX ON THE 
CONSUMER ? 

IFNHE coudition of American manufactures to-day shows 
the falsity of the Free-trade doctrine that the cost of 
the productions of a country in the hands of the 

consumer is increased by a Protective Tariff. A study of 

history shows that the uniform tendency of the Protect- 
ive system is to build up vast industries and cheapen | 
prices. How is it, if a Protective Tariff is a tax, that in 

Evgland, where woolens formerly had a high tariff, and | 


where the duty on iron was raised over and over again 
from two dollars and fifty cents to thirty-five dollars | 
per ton, wooleus and iron grew cheaper all the time ? 

The brains and energy of the American inventor, and the 

skill of the American workman, have already enabled us 

to supplant many English produets, by novelty of con- | 
struction and excellency of work. Is it not wise to profit 
by the advantages we have thus gained, and will gain still 

more in the near future, maintain the principle of Pro- | 
tection, and thus command the foreign market as well as 
our own? Cottons, imported at fifty cents a yard before 
our mills were built, have been exported at six cents 
under a high tariff, and of a betier quality. The tariff on 
stardard cotton is no more a burden or tax ou the home 
consumer than that on wheat or beef. It is simply a | 


barrier against the flooding of our market by English 
goods at less than cost, that they may break down compe- 
tition and control the whole market wheu prices revive. 
Our American sewing-silk is better than the French or 
Italian, and in price and quality distances foreign com- 
petition. With forty per cent. duty, which, according to 
the Free-trade theory, ought to add to its cost, it has 
gore down iustead of up. It is greatly improved in 
quality, but the price isa third less. The average de- 
cline in value of American silk goods is not less than 
twenty-five per cent., and is probably over thirty per 
cent., in fifteen years. During the ten Protective years, 
from 1870 to 1880, there was a gain of forty-three per 


-cent. in sheep husbandry, against a gain of a little over 


three per cent. from 1850 to 186) ; and all this wool was 
bought by our own mills. The wool-growing industry in 
America would suffer serious injury by avy decrease in 
our home manufacture of woolens, and the manufacturers | 
would be equally injured by any decrease in the home 
supply of wool, Their interest is one. More than four- 
fifths of our woolen goods are made here, and the sixty 
million consumers buy their common working clothing as 
cheap as it could be in England, and are far better able | 
to pay for it than the people there. 
As to iron and steel, the average price in New York | 
of ship-plates, flange iron, angle iron and rivets, all of 
which ship-builders very largely use, was twenty -five 
per cent. lower, from 1870 to 1880, than from 1850 to 
1860, under a lower tariff; and wages were twenty per 
cent. higher. If, as the London Hngineer, devoted to 
3ritish manufactures, says, ‘‘as far as the American con- 


sumer of iron is concerned he is the bettef off for Protec- 
tion,” then how can that Protection tux the consumer ? | 
Cast steel of English make had been sold here for twenty | 
years, at sixteen to eighteen cents per pound, and none 
was made here. Under a higher tariff, our steel-makers 
began work about 1862, on a large scale, at Pittsburgh 
and elsewhere, and the same quality came down to thir- 
teen cents and fifteen cents. In the late Civil War our 
cast steel was sold at thirty-two cents, while British steel | 
was held at forty-five cents, thus saving dir Government 
large sums, and saving us from dependence on a foreign 
power. Mr. James Park, Jr.,‘of Pittsburgh, a gentle- | 
man of large experience, who has visited all the great 
steel-makers of Europe, said that extensive correspond- 
ence and inquiry led him to estimate the saving to users 
of cast steel in this country by the growth of our steel- 
making under a Protective Tariff, and the consequent re- 
duction in price, at over twenty-three miilion dollars, or 
thirty -eight per cent. He added that we paid better 
wages than are paid abroad, and that no steel was supe- 
rior to ours. The American mills making steel rails have 
furnished us steel rails for ten years at an average price 
a little less than the English price in 1870, which was | 
about fifty-seven dollars and ninety-three cents per ton. 
Up to the date of the opening of the first steel-rail mill 
here, the English controlled our market and the prices, | 
charging us one hundred and fifty dollars in gold per | 
ton. Rails have since then been sold at twenty-seven 
dollars per ton. When the manufacture of cut nails was 
first undertaken in this country, wrought nails, which | 
then cost twenty-five cents per pound, were largely im- 
ported. On the Ist of January, 1876, the price was two 
and oue-half cents. For a long time we have exported 
pails to foreign countries; the value of the exports of 
nails aud spikes in the fiseal year 1875 amounting to half 
a million of dollars. In 1840 a Phiiadelphia firm com- 
menced the manufacture of saws on a small seale. At 
that time English saws sold in our market at from fifteen | 


dollurs aud seventy-five cents to nineteen dollars a dozen, 


vibes 


Iu 1876 the Philadelphia, manufacturers were sending 
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saws to England, and selling them at ten dollars and fifty 
cents a dozen— fully fifty per cent. less than the price the 
Englishmen charged us in 1840. When this firm com- 
menced business, common saws of foreign manufacture 
were sold in this country at four dollars and fifty cents a 
dozen, and they could not be made here for less than 


seven dollars a dozen ; but now the firm in question ship 


common saws to South America at four dollars and fifty 
cents, and their exports in 1875 were fully one hundred 
thousand dollars. The firm make their own steel. Under 
Protection, crockery-ware has been reduced, and we can 
now buy for two dollars and fifty cents as much as could 


| be bought for four dollars before the business was pro- 


tected by the Tariff. We make over one hundred and 
sixty-six million dollars’ worth of boots and shoes yearly, 
and over forty-three million dollars of yearly wages are 
paid to our workmen in this department of manufacture ; 
and we sell in our shoe-stores as cheap as the English re- 
tail shops do. After the war, before the rice interest 
was built up by Protection, the price of rice per hundred 
in this country was twelve dollars to fourteen dollars. Tn 
1883, one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand 
people were engaged in profitable occupation, and rice 
was only four dollars and twenty-five cents to four dollars 
and fifty cents. 

The farmer, who, it is claimed, is robbed by the Tariff, 


| can read for himself that there is an import duty of eight 


cents a yard on cotton sheeting. He can buy domestic 
cotton, however, for seven cents a yard. He ean buy 
everything he wears of domestic manufacture as cheap, 
if not cheaper, than in F'ree-trade England ; and his 


| farm implements are the best and the cheapest in the 


world, and he has a home market to which he can supply 
almost every variety of crops. Almost every dollar he 
pays out goes to home industries ; while he can educate 
his children in the best free common schools of the world. 
The tariff on wheat, barley, potatoes, corn, oats and rye 
makes no difference with their prices, and yet pays a good 
revenue to the Government. Mr. McHardy, in his report 
to Parliament as one of the British Commissioners to the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, said : ‘It 
is foolish not to recognize the fact that, at Philadelphia, 
Great Britain was in face of her most powerful rival in 
manufactures.” How is such a rivalry possible unless 
our qualities and prices compete with theirs abroad? If 
our Tariff is a tax, added to the price of the article, how 
can our many commodities be as cheap as in England? 


| The simple truth is that the Free-trade assertion is the 


baldest fallacy. 


STRIKING PROOFS OF PROSPERITY. 
TO observer of our social life can fail to be impressed 
4 by the,testimony afforded by cirrent events of the 
wonderful prosperity which prevails among the masses of 
our people. Oue of the latest evidences is the ready re- 
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alarms of agitators and the distractions of politicians, 
and it provokes generous impulses and gives meaus to 
gratify them. 


CONCERNING ‘‘CORNERS.” 

\AN ‘‘corners ” in commodities be prevented? Can a 

/ law be enacted and enforced that will abolish. the 
artificial stringency which is produced by ‘“ dealing in 
futures,” or buying and selling an article without de- 
livering it? Can the practice be prevented without plac- 
ing an embargo on legitimate trade ? 

The consternation and havoc caused by the audacity 
of one Hutchinson, of Chicago, in buying up all the wheat 
in the market, and all the imaginary wheat anybody had 
to offer, have stimulated the discussion of these questions 
anew ; and the rise of flour and of loaves of bread, follow- 
ing the establishment of the corner in flour, has endowed 
the controversy with dramatic interest. There is a pre- 
valent impression that dealing in futures is necessarily 
injurious to consumers, and that they have to pay the 
full amount of the profit if the ‘‘corner ” is successfully 
maintained; indeed, the Legislatures of [linois and of 
several other States have deliberately proclaimed that 
dealing in futures is against public policy. But courts 
of high jurisdiction have repeatedly held that a traffic in 
futures was not illegal, and that contracts to deliver 
wheat, or coal, or pork, at a given time, could be en- 
forced as well as any other coutract. 

For Smith to say, ‘‘ I will bet $100,000 that wheat will 
be worth $1.50 a bushel in a month,” and for Jones to 
say, ‘I will bet $100,000 that it will be worth only $1 
a bushel in a month,” and for them to proceed to execute 
a contract to buy and sell on that basis, is undeniably a 
transaction in the spirit of gambling. But a very large 
proportion of commercial activity is exactly of that sort. 
Millions of dollars are made and lost every day in legiti- 
mate trade because one man guesses right and another 
guesses wrong about future demands for various articles, 
And to prohibit this trade in conjecture would be to an- 
nihilate half of the commerce of the world. 

And, as a rule, the principal makers and losers are the 
dealers themselves. If Hutchinson makes a million dol- 
lars, it will be because he accurately foresaw there would 
be a short crop of wheat, and his antagonists, the ‘‘ bears,” 
did not foresee it. If flour and the poor man’s loaf here- 
after.go up in price, it will be because there is actually 
less wheat than usual, and not because Hutchinson has 
traded in futures. If millionaires could buy up all the 
wheat and hold it permanently, they could get very rich ; 
but that they cannot do, and as they cannot eat it, the 
only way in which they can get any profit is to sell it, 
and at a higher price than they gave. The profit of the 


successful ‘ bull” is the prize of sagacity, and it mostly 


sponse to the requests for aid in the region stricken by | 
sent wheat-supply, it is claimed, on good authority, that 


yellow fever. It is not remarkable that such an appeal 


generous auswer. But the reports of relief-funds raised 
in every part of the country show more on close analysis 
than is indicated by the sums of money sent. In spite of 
the large gifts of the rich, more than two-thirds of the 
money given in twenty cities, and reported in the local 
newspapers, have been given by the ‘‘common people, 


| should be heard, or that it should meet with a ready and | 


comes, not from innocent cousumers, but from the equally 
audacious gamblers who wagered their fortunes that the 
crop of wheat was large, and lost. As to the actual pre- 


‘there is not enough good wheat in this country to supply 

our local demand for good flour, to say nothing of the for- 

eign demand which cuts no figure in the present crop.” 
Gambling in futures is pernicious in the same way 


| that all gambling is: the occasional chance to make a 


in sums of from 25 cents to $5 or $10. And almost every | 


city, from San Francisco to Boston, has sent money to 
Jacksonville. This shows a cheerful generosity, of which 
we have a right to be proud as an American characteris- 
tic ; but it shows, too, the ability to be generous. People 
who are in need of money, however generously disposed 
they may be, do not subscribe for the relief of unknown 
sufferers a thousand or more miles away. They wait for 
those who are more immediately related to the suffering, 
or who can better afford it, to supply what is needed. 
That this general generosity is an unconscious evidence of 
prosperity adds to the significance of the evidence itself. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years about pov- 
erty and its evils, and societies have been organized for 
the abolition of these evils, But the fact is that, outside 
of the great cities, where there is always an aggregation 
of pauperism, there is no basis of truth for the clamor of 
the anti-poverty crusaders. The standard of comfort has 
been so greatly raised in the lifetime of this generation, 
and so overwhelming a proportion of the people are liv- 
ing in comfortable conditions, that poverty has ceased to 
be an active fear, as it has been in most ages of the world 
and among most peoples. 

There is a striking statistical confirmation of this fact 
in certain calculations recently made by Mr. Edward At- 


| kinson.” Since the year 1870 the population of the United 


States las increased 55 per cent. But in that time the 
consumption of wool has increased nearly 100 per cent. 
The people, therefore, are very much better clad than 
they were even eighteen years ago. It is not the rich 
who have caused this great increase in woolen products, 
for they have always been well clothed, but it is the 
mass of the people. In the same period our grain pro- 
duct has increased 85 per cent.; our cotton product, 112 
per cent.; our hay product, about 75 per cent.—and hay, 
of course, means cattle and dairy products, As with 
woolen goods, so with all these other products : it has 
not been the rich, but the well-to-do, whose range of 
comfort has been widened. 

This general prosperity may possibly bring evils of 
ite own, but it is proving itself a safe shield against the 








fortune tempts the unsophisticated to invest their hard 


” | earnings, and the ‘‘lambs” fall victims to the wolves. 


But as far as wholesale robbery is concerned, the chief 
enemies of the people are ‘‘ Trusts”—the conspiracies 
which attempt to limit the production so as to increase 
price—and bandit railroads which wipe out competition 
by pools and consolidations in violation of equity and in 


defiance of law. 


PARTISAN WARFARE ON WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


iggy has recently been made public an extraordinary order, 
issued by Brigadier-general Benet, Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army, which reads : 

‘‘While arsenals and the armory are not intended to be con- 
verted into political machines, two political parties in this country 
are recognized. It is therefore ordered that hereafter, in employ- 
ing and discharging employés of any and all grades, other things 
being equal and the qualifications satisfactory, Democrats will be 
favored ; the object being to divide the force in all the different 
grades gradually between Democrats and Republicans. This rule 
will apply to women and children, as well as to men, and will be 
strictly euforced,” 

The first feeling created by this unparalleled military order, in- 
jecting politics into the management of army arsenals and ostracis- 
ing women and children on political grounds, is one of overwhelm- 
ing amazement. It goes beyond anything proposed or attemptec 
during the acute partisan Administrations of Jackson, Van Buren, 
Pierce and Buchanan. Daniel Webster, commenting upon the par- 
tisan rancor and sweeping removals from office in Jackson’s time, 
said, in one of his great speeches: *‘If a veteran soldier had pre- 
sented himself, covered with the scars of wounds received in every 
battle from Bunker Hill to Yorktown, these would not have pre- 
served him from the relentless greediness of proscription,” This 
picture, drawn from the great orator’s imagination, describes th« 
simple fact in the case of the Benet order, issued with the sanction 
and at the suggestion of Secretary Endicott. This official boldly 
declares, in his new gospel of reform, that ‘* Democrats will b: 
favored,” not only in the dismissal of men who are covered witli 
scars of wounds received in every batile from Fort Donelson t: 
Appomattox, but also in giving them public employment in pré 
ference to the latter. As between the Democratic partisan and thx 


| war veteran, the ‘rule ” ‘ will be strictly enforced,” that the latte: 


shall be discriminated against. But thisis not all, The childre 
of the veteran soldier cannot even be appointed errand-boys 0: 
serub-girls, if any children of Administration partisans can b 
found who are equally well qualified! And the widows of dea! 
heroes, who gave their lives for the Republic, must be discharges 
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before a friend or relative of any Administration politician is dis- 
turbed! This is not only a fair, but a literal, interpretation of the 
amazing military order which bears the signature of a Brigadier- 
general of the United States Army. But public opinion will not 
hold the subordinate, General Benet, responsible, facile and un- 
worthy of respect as he has shown himself to be. The War Secre- 
tary, an alleged ‘‘ reformer,” is the real offender. And his offense, 
to put it mildly, is an offense against public decency. So far, at 
least, as it relates to women and children, this order is absolutely 
inexcusable, It outrages public sentiment. It brings discredit upon 
the Administration and seriously injures the President. If he allows 
such a disgraceful order to be executed in his name, he imperils 


his own re-election, The people will not stand everything. 


ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 


W HEN it is remembered that thirty years ago the Victoria Ny- 

anza was unknown to geographers, it will be realized how 
rapid has been the progress of European civilization in the Dark 
Continent. The discoveries of Stanley and De Braza, that have 
quickly followed those of Speke ; the energy displayed by Germany 
and Belgium in the organize tion of trading companies, and the in- 
terest taken by Christendom at large in bringing Central Africa 
within reach of the humanizing influences that shall redeem her 
and her people from the savagery of centuries—all point to the 
dawn of a new era. 

An important step in the work of African colonization has just 
been taken by the granting of a charter to the Imperial British 
East Africa Company. Hitherto it seemed as if the mother coun- 
try was to be left behind in the race for the rich rewards that 
doubtless await those who successfully solve the commercial prob- 


voters. To offset this, it is claimed that thirty thousand Cleve- 
land men are represented by the Pine Street Anti-Hill organiza- 
tion, and that the Mugwump press will sway against Hill thirty 
thousand more. 


| all for Hill, it is claimed, and about three-fourths of the German 
} 


! 
} 
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THE CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS, 


tere Americanists are the scholars who devote themselves espe- 
cially to the study of the races and languages, the geology and 
geography, the prehistoric remains and the civilizations of America. 
The number of these scholars, who belong to all countries, is great 
and increasing, and the recent International Congress at Berlin was 
| the seventh that has been held. The first met at Nancy, in 1875 ; 
the second, at Luxemburg, in 1877 ; the third, at Brussels, in 1879 ; 
the fourth, at Madrid, in 1881 ; the fifth, at Copenhagen, in 1883 ; 
and the sixth, at Turia, in 1885. 
contain many most valuable papers on the subjects treated, and to 
look over them is to be impressed with the vastness of the field, a 
well as by the energy and the thoroughness of the explorers, Thx 
place given to mere speculation is very small, most of the writer 
keeping close to a scientific and rational interpretation of recog- 
nized facts. 
ing of the inscriptions on native monuments 


The reports of these congresses 


In some directions—as, for instance, in the decipher- 
the progress is neces- 
sarily slow, for no Rosetta Stone has yet furnished a key to unlock 
the hidden chamber. 

Among the subjects debated at Berlin were such as the follow- 
ing : The Peoples of Central America before the Aztec Invasion 
What were They ? Do the Architecture and the Productions in Jade, 
Pottery, etce., of pre-Columbian America Testify toa Communication 
between the Old and the New Worlds? The Classification, by Ages, 
of the Architectural Remains in Peru ; The Geographical Division: 





lems now presented by existing conditions in Central Africa. But 
the enterprise that founded the thirteen American colonies, opened 
up Canada and India, and that to-day has caused millions to be in- 
vested in Egypt, still exists, and the new trading company, or some 
other under British auspices, is no doubt destined to accomplish a | 
good work for this benighted land. Let us hope that it may be 
«whieved without a repetition of the excesses that accompanied the 
establishment of British -ule in India, and brought indelible dis- 
race to the fame of England as a Christian nation. 

The extent of territory conceded to the new corporation is not 
very great, as distances go in that magnificent continent. The Brit- 
ish zone extends from the mainland coast of the dismembered 
Zanzibari Sultanate some 360 miles inland to the shores of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. It comprises, however, over 50,000 square miles, and 
includes some of the choicest country of East Central Africa. Even 
the coast is comparatively healthy ; there is an abundance of good 
water, and a series of extensive plateaus give the settlers ample 
opportunity for raising such crops as are indigenous to the soil, or 
can be successfully introduced. 

The giving over of this region, so long abandoned to the opera- 
tions of Arab slave-traders and murderous Masai expeditions, to a 
corporation that shall be responsible for its government and de- 
Velopment, cannot but prove a step in the right direction. The 
charter of the new company contains a paragraph to the effect that 
it shall ** to the best of its power discourage, and so far as may be 
practicable and as may be consistent with existing treaties between 
non-African Powers and Zanzibar, abolish by degrees any system 
of slave-trade or domestic servitude in the company’s territories.” 
This, then, will probably be the first good accomplished by the new 
organization, and no doubt measures will be at once taken to break 
up the detestable traffic in men-and women, and put an end to the 
bold Arab raids that periodically terrorize this unprotected region. 
Fortunately, many of the roads followed by the slave caravans pass 
through the company’s territory, and when the Arabs find that their 
route to the coast is blocked, they will be compelled to devise some 
other way of reaching the Indian Ocean, or give up the major por- 
tion of their inhuman trade, 

There is thus a fair prospect that a final stop will soon be put to 
the commerce in slaves now carried on between the great lakes and 
the eastern coast, and by a method apparently more practicable 
than that urged by Cardinal Lavigerie, who visited England this | 
Summer to enlist support for his plan. Nor is it probable that the | 
existing iil-feeling between Great Britain and Germany will pre- 
vent the latter giving all the assistance in her power in carrying 
out so humane an undertaking. 


TH CLEVELAND-HILL TROUBLE. 


| EMOCRATIC dissensions in the City and State of New York are 

not of uncommon occurrence. But a dissension or feud of 
uncommon character at this time appears to exist between the 
friends of the Democratic Governor of New York and the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The former are now frantically calling 
upon the latter to give Governor Hill a general or a special letter 
of indorsement as a candidate for office. Just what kind of a cer- 
titicate of character is wanted for David B. Hill is not stated. One 
would suppose that the Governor of the foremost State in the 
Union need not descend to the servant-girl level and go begging 
for a ‘* character,” especially as Mr. Cleveland was not his last em- 
ployer. The only ‘certificates’ of any value to Governor Hill will 
have to come in the form of votes from the citizens of this State, 
whose servant he has been and now is, 

The President’s general indorsement of the Governor wiil do no 
good, because the latter is condemned on his public record, which 
is as accessible to private citizens as it is to the President, His 
special indorsement can have no value, unless President Cleveland 
possesses inside information concerning the reasons which induced 
the Governor to veto the Saxton Election Bill and also the High- 
license Bill, or can explain why it is proper to defray campaign 
expenses out of Aqueduct contracts procured for friends through 
the candidate’s own influence. As to the benefit to be derived from 
the Presidential aid which the friends of Governor Hill desire, the 
New York Times fitly says : 

‘“*They probably do not see, what is clearly apparent to others, 
that the Democratic party in the State has put itself into a situa- 
tion where even the President is powerless to help it. The Inde- 
pendents who oppose Governor Hill would not waive their opposi- 
tion because the President had written a letter commending him 
to their and the general favor, and the Democrats who oppose him 
are quite beyond the reach of such an appeal.” 


Perhaps the absurdest part of this appeal to the leader of the 
National Democracy to declare in favor of the leader of the State 
Democracy consists in the circulation of petitions to the President, 
begging him not to delay to * heartily indorse Governor Hill’s can- 





didacy.” Things are in a pretty bad way when the certificate of 
one candidate for office is needed to bolster up another candidate 
for office, or when the snecess of each is dependent upon the in- 
dorsement of the other. And the situation grows worse with the 


lapse of time, There are now threats of “ knifing” all round, and 


** Hill men ” are offering odds that Hill will poll ten thousayd more 
votes than Cleveland in the State of New York, 


The saloons are ! 


} , 
; such rights of suffrage as are Within their power, 


Illustrated by the Ethnology of America ; The Domestic Animals and 
Plants of Ancient Peru; The Languages of Central South America. 
In all, thirty-seven papers were presented and discussed. 


THE yellow-fever epidemic which has so seriously scourged Jack- 
sonville is on the wane. The number of new cases is diminishing 
daily, and the deaths are comparatively few. But the fever cannot 
be expected to entirely disappear until the weather becomes perma- 
nently colder, and meanwhile great destitution and suffering will 
prevail. The business activities of the city are so disorganized that 
it will take a long time to rehabilitate them on prosperous founda- 
tions. Contributions in aid of the suffering should still be con- 
tinued. 


Dors sound learning or phenomenal muscle have more to do 
with the popularity of a college? Here is a question for country 
debating societies, providing these interesting institutions are still 
in existence. The question is suggested by the fact that Yale's 
brilliant victories in rowing, baseball and football are followed this 
Fall by the largest entering class in the history of the college. It is 
a curious idea that muscle rather than brains should affect the 
popularity of an institution of learning, but it has been noticed 
more than once that victories at the bat or oar have been imme- 
diately followed by an increase in the number of applicants for 
admission, 

THE nomination of Mayer Hewitt for re-clection, by a mass 
meeting of citizens, with the certainty of his indorsement by the 
County Democracy, and the nomination of Hugh J. Grant as the 
Tammany candidate, seem likely to assure a triangular contest for 
the Mayoralty, the drift of sentiment among the Republicans be- 
ing in favor of a straight ticket of their own. It is true that Mr. 
Hewitt has not yet signified his acceptance of the nomination ten- 
dered him, but it can hardly be doubted that he will consent to 
make the race. The issue, with three candidates in the field, will 
be somewhat doubtful, but Mr, Hewitt will no doubt receive, in any 
event, the support of a good many Republicans, as well as of the 
County Democracy. ar hier 

Tue testimony of Oswald Crawfurd, the present British Consul 
at Oporto, regarding the protective system, is interesting. Portu- 
gal is under the beneficent dominion of a strict and sweeping pro- 
tective tariff. The duties on imported manufactured goods range 
from 25 to 70 per cent., and foreign wheat is almost excluded. On 
this state of facts Mr. Crawfurd comments: ‘* Portugal would un- 
questionably be a richer country with free trade than it now is, 
but the riches would be mainly spread among the few.” The Por- 
tuguese, he adds, ‘‘ prefer a system that reduces and abates the 
wealth of a nation, but distributes what is left of that wealth 
more widely among all classes of the people.” It is not often that 
a free-trader is found who is willing to admit that his pet econom- 
ical system makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. Evidently 
the Portuguese are in favor of a policy that, when carried into prac- 
tice, results in the greatest good to the greatest number. 


Tue President having approved the Chinese Exclusion Dill, and 


| the customs officers at San Francisco having been instructed to en- 


force it strictly, it is to be presumed that the Chinese, over 1,000 in 
number, now en roufe to that port, will be turned back, notwith- 
standing all of them have certificates given by the United States 
Collector in San Francisco, stating in effect that they will be al- 
lowed to land there by presenting these papers on their arrival. 
That is to say, they will be informed that the United States Gov- 
that, 
being outside barbarians, they have no rights which a Christian 


ernment has seen proper to break its engagement with them ; 


nation may not, even at the expense of good faith, treat with con- 
The Philadelphia Press characterizes this infamous policy 
“Some of these people doubtless 


tempt, 
just as it deserves when it says; 
have property interests, They have acquired the language, learned 
the ways of the people, and desire to live here. It is quite the cus- 
tom of Chinese in moderately prosperous circumstances to make 
short visits to their native land. All of those who happen just 
now to be out of this country, though with no thought or intention 
of remaining away permanently, find that they are locked ont for 
ever. It is to the lasting discredit of the nation that the Govern- 
ment should thus repudiate its solemn pledges of safe return given 
to those former Chinese residents,” 

Tue registration of women who are to vote for members of the 
Boston School Board has amounted to the surprising total of 25,149, 
about equally divided between Catholics and Protestants, On three 
days the number registering exceeded 4,000 each. There has never 
been so large a registry of women since the law was passed, and as 
they have taken the trouble to register and pay poll-taxes, it is 
tolerably certain that nearly all will appear at the polls, The rea- 
son of this interest, a sectarian issue in education, is unfortunate, 
and the vote may not be so one-sided as has been pre dicted, but it 
is well that women have at last been induced to avail themselves of 
Px »ssibly the Bos- 
ton episode may be taken as confirming the views of Professor E. D. 
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| Cope, who says, in the Popular Science Monthly: ‘* Were women 


suffrage granted, theological questions would at once assume a new 
importance, and religious liberty and toleration would 
have to pass through new perils and endure the test of new strains. 
The priest would acquire a new political importance, and the avail- 
ability of candidates would be greatly influenced by the question of 
their Church affiliations,” But this is as extreme in its way as the 
view of the Boston Pilot, which characterizes the opposition to 
parochial schools as ‘*damnable work for the future of Boston.” 
To this Mrs. Lucy Stone replies, in the Woman’s Journal, that more 
than half the schoolchildren are girls, and a large majority of the 
people of Massachusetts are women ; yet the Pilot, which complains 
that its opponents would exclude Catholics from the School Board, 
although more than half the schoolchildren are Catholics, has al 
ways thought it right to exclude women from all share in the gov- 
ernment which they are taxed to support. ‘It is bigotry in both 
cases,” says Mrs. Ston», ‘‘and it is far more ‘damnable work for 
the future’ of the commonwealth to disfranchise all women than 
to exclude half a dozen Catholics from the School Board. But it is 
wrong in both cases,” 


Tue New York dailies are making a mistake in gibing Washing- 
ton on account of the great Aqueduct scandal that has broken out 
there, They ought tosympathize with that city and blame the rest 
of the country, if anybody. In both national and local affairs 
Washington is entirely disfranchised. The District has neith 
Delegate in Congress nor Governor, and the city has neither Mayo. 
nor Aldermen, Washington is governed entirely by the United 
No citizen can vote for any officer whatever. The entire 
control of local affairs is vested in three Commissioners appointed 
by the President, and they manage the schools, organize the police, 
establish the Board of Health, lay down and take up pavements, 
decide where buildings can be erected and what sort, superiutend 
the water-delivery and the sewage, trim the trees and mow the 
parks, and levy taxes and collect them. The inhabitants of the 
city have no more to do with their own affairs than if they lived in 
Patagonia. The Aqueduct scandal, involving a loss of millions, is nct 
theirs—except that they will have to foot the bill. Major Lydecker 
and the other army officers who have “‘superintended” this jo» 
to its ruin were appointed by the then President, and citizens 
have been protesting against the mismanagement for the past two 
Somebody will probably be court-martialed, and somebody 
else will probably suffer in pocket ; but, whatever the outcome, the 
people of the capital city are entitled to the commiseration of a: 
who believe in the right of self-government. 


States, 


years, 


Ir is not generally understood that the number of residents of 


| forcign nationality in France is extremely great, and fully justified 


| the decree signed by President Carnot on October 2d. 


Accordine 


j to the last census (1881), the number of foreigners domiciled in 





France, exclusive of 77,046 who had become naturalized French- 
men, was 1,001,090, equal to 2.67 per cent. of the population. In 
the past seven years the number has steadily increased. The 
causes which attract immigration to the United States are those 
which make France a desirable field. There is, first of all, liberty 
as wide as is compatible with respect for law ; and next to-this, the 
certainty of a better reward for labor. The immigrants were, in 
the order of their number, in 1881: Belgians, 432,265; Italians, 
240,733 ; Germans, 81,986 ; Spaniards, 73,781 ; Swiss, 66,281; Eng- 
lish, 37,006 ; Dutch, 21,232 ; Austro-Hungarians, 12,090; Russians, 
10,489 ; and Americans, 9,816. The immense majority of these 
people were permanent additions to the working population of 
France, and it is evident that the French Government has been 
moved to put restrictions upon the influx of strangers by the con- 
siderations now forced upon the attention of Americans. The 
position of France among the Great Powers involves perils from 
which the United States are happily free; but the situation in 
the two countries is similar in most respects, and in requiring 
guarantees from those who seek a home in the Republic, Frap 
has set an example which America would do well to follow. 


Tere is a prevalent impression that the great central plains 0. 
the West are arid because they are without trees—that absence of 
forests is what makes them dry. But science has taken hold of the 
problem, and Major J. W. Powell, Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, in aletter to the Kansas City Times, explains thut the exact 
contrary is true—that the plains are not arid because they are trce- 
less, but that they are treeless because they are arid. He says that 
forests do not probably increase the rainfall anywhere, not even 
on the oft-quoted Pyrenees, but that they regulate it so that there 


are fewer fierce storms. In a region that is parched, he says, fires 


| get headway and destroy the trees, while humidity tends to protect 


forests. He lays down an apothegm: ‘* The drier the climate the 
smaller the forests ; the wetter the climate the greater the forests.” 
Major Powell goes on to say that rain is not produced by electri- 


| city, and ‘*to explain atmospheric changes by attributing them to 


electricity is like explaining the origin of fire by the light it pro- 
duces, or the explosion of powder in a cannon by attributing it to 
Arid plains, he asserts, will bear 


: 


the roar heard in the distance.’ 
forests without artificial irrigation if protected from fires ; they 
can be thus protected only when the territory is populated, and it 
can be thus populated only by the irrigation of the meadows and 
valleys between the hills where the forests will grow. So the prob- 
lem is to be solved at last by practical irrigation, which is to re- 
deem the alkaline desert, and make it luxuriant, habitable, and 


even attractive. 


Epwarp Greey, a man of brilliant qualities of mind, and whose 
genial character had won him hosts of friends in the various walks 
of life which he had frequented in the course of a remarkably versa- 
tile career, died by his own hand, at bis home in New York, last 


week. No man who had known the deceased, certainly none ac- 


quainted with all the circumstances of his taking off, can for an 


instant doubt that he was the irresponsible victim of a temporary 
mental derangement resulting from the recent severe illness which 
had cut short his trip to Japan during the past Summer. Mr. 
Greey was an Englishman by birth, and had served as a captain 


| in the British Navy in Eastern waters in the war against China in 


1860. He settled in America shortly after that date, and was on 
board the British mail-steamer Trent at the time the latter was 
overhauled by Wilkes, in the United States frigate San Jacinto, 
and the Confederate Commissioners, Mason and Slidell, were seized 
and brought back to the States, The detailed account of this affair, 
which Mr, Greey wrote for Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, a few 
years ago, was surely the most racy, as we ll as the fullest and most 
exact, that has ever appeared. Mr. Greey’s achievements in litera- 
ture, notably in the translation of Japanese classics into English, 
have been considerable. He was also deeply interested in stage 
affairs, produced a number of plays, and at one time managed the 
Brooklyn Theatre. Of late years he had devoted himself to the 
collection and importation of Japanese works of art. He leaves a 


large and interesting family; and his untimely death is sincerely 
mourned by a very wide 


circle of acquaintances, 
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AFRICA.—MAJOR E. M, BARTTELOT, KILLED ON THE CONGO, 
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JAPAN.—THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION AT MOUNT BANDAI—A VILLAGE WRECKED BY WIND. ITALY.—THE ARMY MANCUVRES IN ROMAGNA—KING HUMBERT AT SANT ARCANGELO 
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MICHIGAN.— GENERAL JOHN G. PARKHURST, U. S. MINISTER 
TO BELGIUM. 
PHOTO. BY WOLCOTT, 
NOVA SCOTIAN WATERS. 
J tae: Strait of Canso, away ‘‘ down East,” separating Cape Breton 
Island from Nova Scotia, is only fifteen miles long and about 
one mile wide ; yet its maritime importance is probably second only 
to that of the Strait of Gibraltar. It is the ‘‘Golden Gate to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence,” and a large proportion of the vessels which pass 
through the narrow and picturesque highway are those of Ameri- 
can fishermen bound for the mackerel fishing-grounds of the St. 
Lawrence Gulf, Steep hills of the lower carboniferous series guard 
the Cape Breton Island shore. Upon the Nova Scotia side rises the 
bold promontory of Cape Poreupine, of the same formation, a dense 
growth of wind-distorted trees clothing its sides and summit. The 
white houses of the fishermen nestle in the sheltered coves along 
the shore. A century ago, in 1787, a chance explorer of the Gut 
of Canso found the Cape Breton side wholly uninhabited, and only 
one ‘lone fisherman” dwelling on the opposite mainland of Nova 
Scotia. Cape Breton Island alone has now a population of 85,000, 
of whom one-seventh are Acadians, 15,000 English and half-breeds, 
and as many hundred Indians, the remainder being Scots, or of 
Scottish descent. 

Connecting with Chedabucto Bay to the seaward, and with St. 
George Bay at the other or northwestern end, it is difficult, owing 
to the effect produced by the wind upon the tides of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Strait gf Canso, to count upon any regularity in 
the ebb and flow of their waters. In common Spring tides their 
rise is five and a half feet. A southerly gale, by accelerating the 
ebb of the St. Lawrence River, which with the waters of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence is impelled through the Strait of Belle Isle, affects 
not only the stream between Cape Ray and Cape North, but also 
that of Canso ; while a northwesterly wind forcing the current in 
a contrary direction, it continues southerly till the level of the 
water is restored, 

The tremendous tides of the Bay of Fundy, on the other side of 
Nova Scotia, are famous the world over for the extremes of their 
rise and fall. These are illustrated in two views taken at Parrs- 
boro’, a town prettily situated at the mouth of a small river, and 
under the shelter of Partridge Island, near the entrance to the 
celebrated. Basin of Mines. These little streams, which debouch 
into the restless bay, and are emptied and filled by its tides’ ebb 





SCENES ON THE BAY OF FUNDY AND THE STRAIT OF CANSO, 


DRAWN BY SCHELL AND HOGAN, 











PARRSBORO’ PIER, LOW TIDE. 
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PARRSBORO’ PIER, HIGH TIDE, 


and flow, have been described as “ rivers that run first one way and 
then the other, and then vanish altogether.” Large.ships, at the 
ebb, are left high and dry, leaning helplessly against the wharves ; 
but a few hours later the flowing tide rushes in, hissing, foaming 
and eddying, rising almost by leaps to the full height of the banks 
and dikes, and the vessels float easily upon its bosom. 

Parrsboro’ is a pleasure resort of considerable repute, and a 
place full of interest to the geologist, like all the shores of the 
historic Mines Basin. 


GENERAL JOHN G. PARKHURST, 


U. S. MINISTER TO BELGIUM, 





i ENERAL JOHN G. PARKHURST, of Coldwater, Mich., recently 
¥ appointed by the President Envoy and Minister to Belgium, is 
a gentleman of varied attainments. He was born, April 17th, 1824, 
at Oneida Castle, N.Y. He received a classical education in the 
Oneida Academy, and entered upon the study of law, in 1843, in 
the office of A. P. Grove, and remained there four years, when he 
was admitted to the Bar. He practiced his profession in his na- 
tive place for two years, and then removed to Coldwater, Mich. 
Here he engaged actively in practice from 1849 to 1861, being for 
a portion of that time in partnership with Lieutenant-governor 
George A. Coe. He was Secretary of the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Charleston in 1860, and on his return home prepared 
the proceedings for publication. While engaged in this work he 
informed a friend of his conviction that the South was determined 
to set up a government of its own, that war would ultimately result, 
and that he expected his services would be needed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, He was present at the first war meeting 
held in Branch County, and urged all loyal citizens to prepare 
immediately to defend the Union. As soon as he could arrange his 
domestic and business matters, he was appointed by Governor 
Blair Lieutenant-colonel of the Ninth Michigan Infantry, and was 
mustered into service September 10th, 1881, and in October re- 
ported to General Sherman in Kentucky. In February, 1862, his 
regiment was ordered to engage in the advance at Nashville, In 
the battle of Murfreesboro, July 13th, 1862, after holding his posi- 
tion eight hours against a force seven times his superior in strength, 
and losing one-third of his command in killed and wounded, he 
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was taken prisoner and held for months. He was, 
however, exchanged in time to report to General 
Thomas before the battle of Stone River. Owing 
to its record as a fighting regiment, the Ninth 
Michigan was chosen by General Thomas to be his 
provost guard, and General Parkhurst was ap- 
pointed Provost-marshal of the Fifteenth Corps, 
From December, 1862, until the close of the war, 
he was on the staff of General Thomas as Provost- 
marshal-general, having the Ninth Michigan and 
sometimes two other regiments and a battery as 
provost-guards under his command. In this ca- 
pacity he engaged in all the battles of the Army 
of the Cumberland; had the supervision of the 
prisoners and the conduct of the military rations 
of the department of all prisoners of war, and ail 
provost-marshals and their officers. For heroism 
and bravery in the battles of Stone River, Chicka- 
mauga and the Atlanta campaign, he was breveted 
as Brigadier-general of Volunteers, May 22d, 1865, 
and mustered out November 10th of that year. 


General Parkhurst opened a law officé in Nash- | 


ville after he was mustered out, but remained there 


only a few months, when he returned to Cold- | 


water. He was appointed United States Marshal 
of the Eastern District of Michigan by President 
Johnson, and held the position four or five months. 
He was nominated for Lieutenant-governor on the 
Democratic ticket in 1866, the ticket being com- 
posed wholly of soldiers. He was special agent of 
the Treasury Department from 1867 to 1869. In 
1872 he was nominated for Congress by the Lib- 
eral Republicans and Democrats of the Third Dis- 
trict, and in 1876 was the Democratic candidate 
for State Treasurer. He has since been conspicu- 
ous in politics, being a delegate to almost every 
Democratic State Convention, and also to one or 
two national conventions of the party. 
Personally, General Parkhurst is beld in the 


highest esteem by all who know him, regardless of | 


politics, 
bitter one. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
We stood beside the open door; 
The moonlight flooded hall and stair, 
And touched her with its lustrous beams, 
Bright’ning the glory of her hair. 


‘** Good-night,”’ she said, in sweetest tones, 
Waving her hand so small and white. 

I seized and kissed it, then I fled, 
Half frightened, out into the night 


And underneath the whisp’ring trees 
Watched, till I saw the shadowed grace 
Of her dear form, upon the screen 
Of window, in her sleeping-place. 


** Good-night,”’ I murmured, “and forgive, 
That I, so humble, e’en should dare 
To take in mine that dainty hand, 
Or hope to win thee, maiden rare. 
* “ * * * 
Within her chamber’s still retreat, 
The maid, with love-light in her eyes, 
Looks at her fair and shapely hand— 
* Oh! why not kiss my face?” she sighs. 
MARGUERY. 


THE SPIRIT OF FERGUS 
CAMPBELL. 
3y FRANCES B. Currie. 
\\ HEN my publishers assigned to me the 


” 


duty of reporting the Montreal Carnival, I 
telegraphed to Fergus Campbell to engage 
a room for me in the house where he had his lodg- 
ings. Already there had been a tumultuous rush 
for the hotels, and lodgings were at a premium. 
Fergus Campbell was a Scot whom I had met in 
Dunblane, but for ten years he had been engaged 
on the reportorial staff of a Montreal journal. He 
hired rooms of an aged Frenchwoman who owned 
a dilapidated chateau on Dorchester Street. Or- 
dinarily he was her sole lodger, and madame was 
too decrepit to properly attend even to his simple 
wants ; but in those days of activity and festivity 
she imbibed some of the prevalent spirit of enter- 
prise, and agreed to rent me a room, 


He is av earnest partisan, but not a 


I had need of his cheer for several days, for my 
work proved arduous. I was expected to send 
home entertaining accounts of the Carnival, and 
it was virtually suspended. A warm rain had 
drenched me to the skin, and had made the Ice 
Palace perceptibly thinner. ff it continued, this 
fairy building would goon be obliterated. Out-of- 
door pastimes were impossible, and I returned to 
the chateau one night feeling tired and disheart- 
ened, I intended to leave Montreal on the fol- 
ing morning. 

I found Campbell in an unusually silent mood. 
It was a black night, and I suspected that he was 
depressed by the bad weather and by my approach- 
ing departure. The man was naturally sociable, 
and had enjoyed companionship as ardently as a 
boy. As we sat close to his rusted old stove, I 
kept wondering why this big-hearted Scotchman 
was so removed from the rest of the world. A 
man of his ability could earn a living anywhere. 
Why, in the name of reason, had he never made 
use of his voice? Evidently it had been cultivated, 
and he sang so well that he might have been fam- 
ous throughout the world. 

#am not superstitious nor imaginative, but on 
that night I disliked my surroundings. The room 
| was dimly lighted. In the adjoining apartment | 
| could see Campbell's dressing-gown hanging on 

one of the high, old-fashioned bed-posts, and I 
| could not rid myself of the fancy that an ema- 
ciated figure stood in the Scotchman’s bedroom, 
clothed in his tattered gown. Worse than that, 
the figure had the rigidity of a corpse. I turned 
my back upon it. 

“You ought to leave this place, Campbell,” I 
said, *‘and get into the whirl of American enter- 
prise. Come with me to the States, where journal- 
ism has more to feed upon.” 

He had been smoking in silence, but now he 
spoke, 

‘* Montreal is not a bad place. It’s a deal cleaner 
than your town of Pittsburgh, and a deal less in- 
fernal !” 

**You know about as much of Pittsburgh as you 
do of the infernal regions,” I said, surprised at 
his remark. ‘‘You told me yesterday that you 


had never visited the United States.” 


He crossed his legs 


Ds 


dropped his chin upon his 


| big chest, and eyed me from under his shaggy 


Certainly I would never have chosen the chatean | 


for my permanent abode, albeit I was glad to 
spend a week with Campbell. 
« crumbling mass of gray stone, and was dingy 
and cheerless.* Campbell hired a bedroom and a 
sitting-room in this unpleasant dwelling, and two 


more unwholesome and disorderly apartments it | 


would be difficult to find, 


It was long after midnight when I first entered | 


the chateau. I had visited Dominion Square, and 


seen the Ice Palace with its turreted towers and | 


frowning battlements ; I had tried the steepest, 
speediest toboggan-shoot in the city ; I had seen 
the Governor-general open the Carnival, and had 
sent his speech verlatim to the Pittsburgh Bel- 
lows before I renewed my acquaintance with Fer- 
gus Campbell. 

Late as it was, he was engaged in cooking our 
supper. He was committing the culinary atrocity 
of frying a beefsteak, and was smoking a pipe 
while he worked. He was a man of thirty-five 
years, with a huge, angular frame and big lungs. 
He had a shock of brown hair, a broad, white 


forehead, keen blue eyes under shaggy brows, and | 


a beard that presented as unkempt an appearance 
asa blackthorn hedge. His big frame was clothed 
in a ragged dressing-gown that had long done 
double service as a garment and pen-wiper. Cer- 
tainly no one would have suspected him of being 
a “ ladies’ man,” nor the hero of a romance ; yet I 
subsequently learned that he had once been be- 
trothed to a beautiful woman. 

We had a very delightful time over our beef- 


steak and ale, for Campbell was excellent company. | 


He was slipshod and tattered ; he drank ale out 
of a pewter mug, and smoked the worst tobacco 
in the Queen’s Dominion. 
centric, but he was picturesque, and was undenia- 
bly a gentleman. He seemed to be uncompilalin- 
ingly submissive to the hardships in his life. He 
sang asong that night that I shall always associ- 
ate with him : 
** Contented wi’ little and cantie wi’ mair, 
Whene'er | foregather wi sorrow and care 
I gie them a skelp, as they're creepin’ alang, 
Wi a cog o° gude swats, and an auld Scottish 
sang.” 


It was composed of | 


He was ugly and ec- | 


brows. Then he made this remarkable statement : 

“What I said yesterday was trne; but since 
then I have visited New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The last town I saw was Pitts- 
burgh, and I hope I may never be compelled to 
see its like again.” 

I looked at him sharply. Was he joking or 
laboring under some hallucination? His expres- 
sion was serious—nay, even solemn. There were 
heavy shadows about his eyes, and his face was 
pallid. Had he been drinking? No; his battered 
mug was filled with his untouched ale. 

** Of course you don’t expect me to believe you,” 
Isaid. ‘‘No man ever traveled the distance you 
mention in a single night of his life.” 

“T know that perfectly,” he answered, earnestly; 
‘*but I wasn’t alive. Man, I was dead!” 

‘And was resurrected this morning ?” I asked, 
derisively. ‘‘ What joke are you trying to play, 
‘Campbell 7” j 

‘Tam not joking,” he answered, seriously. ‘I 
could not jest about so grave a matter as death. 
But, Bradford, I died! At four o'clock this morn- 
ing my spirit Jeft my body yonder in that small 
room, If you will listen respectfully I'll talk of it.” 

I took a drink of ale. In spite of myself I could 
not help seeing that hideous figure in the other 
room, It appeared now like Campbell's skeleton 
elad in his gown. 

He did not begin his story at once, but sat 
wrapped in profound thought, while the wind 
soughed dismally and his pipe went out unheeded. 
It was not until I aroused him from his reverie that 
he spoke. s 

‘I don’t know why I feel like talking of myself 
to you,” he said, *‘for you are full of gibes and 
ridicule. But I like you, lad, and although I have 
chosen to live a hermit’s life, I sometimes grow 


| bit for human sympathy. 

‘“*T was born in Dunblane, and began life in 
humble circumstances. My father died when I 
was a bairn, and my mother was too poor to give 
| me an easy life, though she gave me a bit of 

schooling. On Saturdays I worked in the Bishop's 
| Library, where I earned a little money by dusting 
| and climbing for the librarian. After my mother 
died I went to live with a great singer. I was 
a good scholar, and he made me his secretary. 
| When I had been with him a little while I went to 
the opera to he@r him sing, and this experience 
turned my head. I wished to be a singer, too, I 
heard him practicing, and I practiced. I was his 
imitator, his emulator, his parrot! And 1 could 
| sing. I knew well that I had the talent, the 
| fervor, the patience, and the enthusiasm of an 
artist. Oh, man, man! I had the vanity, too, of 
all stage-struck lunatics, and was sure I would be 
a master, 

‘*My employer heard me sing, and offered to 
teach me. I was twenty-five years old when I was 
| offered my first engagement to sing in public. 
‘*You probably remember the Bishop’s Walk in 
| Dunblane. It runs close to the River Allan, and 
was named for the bishop, Robert Leighton, I 
used to be very fond of that walk, and one Spring 
morning I fotind a woman in it who liked it also 
—as bright and blithe a woman as ever trod upon 
Scottish heather, Ido not pretend to be a con- 


Mailie Morrison was beautiful. Her eyes were 
+ blue and sweet, her hair brown and bonnie, and 
| her throat was like snow. Bradford, I can’t make 
you see her as she looked coming down the 
Bishop's Walk with her hands full of primroses, 
and her cheeks surpassing them. The lass was 
straight and trim and strong, and there was a 
deal of shy sweetness looking from under the 
broad brim of her hat. 


| suit for two such reasons. 
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‘‘ After I knew her my life was changed. My 
greatest object had been to become a famous 
singer, but now that ambition was secondary. I 
wanted to marry Mailie Morrison. 

‘* Her father was not willing that I should visit 


| her, but I cared little, since I found my lass in the 


fields by the ruins of the Cathedral of St. Blane, | 
and ever and again in the Bishop's Walk. But 
by -and-by Ihad reason to leave Dunblane. I | 
needed to study more, and my manager offered to | 
take me to Italy, where, he said, I could take les- 


} sons in the great conservatories and still earn my | 


living with him. Mailie Morrison consented to 
marry me, and go with me if we could gain her 
father’s consent. 

‘* Morrison was a Covenanter, and aman of such 
iron will that he was an unpleasant opponent to 
tackle. He was bitterly prejudiced against public 
singers. He hated the theatre, and openly pro- 
nounced it the gateway of hell. Besides his aver- 
sion to my profession, he had another and more 
personal grudge against me. He had been up for 
Mayor of the place, and blamed me for his defeat. 
I had tried my ’prentice hand at journalism, and | 
had written some fierce things against his party. 
But I could not think he would long oppose my | 


“T had reckoned without my host. He hated 
me. He would have rejoiced if hell had opened 
and taken mein. What? I, a singer, marry the 
daughter of so great a man as he! Lord, man, 
he’d have sooner trusted her to old Beelzebub ! 
He raved at my proposal, and lashed himself into 
a terrible fury. He said that I had written such 
a pack of lies about him, he had lost his election. 

‘““My lass took her Bible for guidance, and 
found nothing in it to justify her wedding with- 
out her father’s consent. It said, ‘ Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this 1s right,’ and to 
her simple mind nothing could be plainer than 
her duty, Certainly she could find no passage 
commanding obedience to her lover. Her father 
told her that if we married he Would curse us and 
our children, 

*T besought her not to yield to his unreason- 
able prejudice, but she stood in the Bishop's Walk, 





| white as a ghost, and bade me good-by. I told her 
' a 
| she had not the heart of a woman or she could not 


feat that he could not bide in Dunblane. 


| heard the clock strike two, three and four, and 
| then—man, I cannot describe it, but I had the 


| my limbs towards my heart. 


weary of silence and of solitude, and hunger a | 


| control of my actions, 


send me away. 

“T did not go to Italy, for my ambition had 
vanished. How could I sing with such a heavy 
heart? Ichose the life of a recluse. I came to | 
Montreal, and scratched out such a living as my | 
pen wonld yield, 

‘Morrison was so mortified by his political de- 
He and 
his daughter went to live in Pittsburgh. I learned | 
of this through a Dunblane newspaper. 

‘*As yesterday was my birthday, Bradford, I | 
made some resolutions. I resolved that I wouid 
waste no more time. Tor ten years I have bided 
in this hoyse, hugging a foolish hope that Mailie 
Morrison might some day wish to recall me, and 
knowing that it would be easy to trace me here. 
3ut last night I resolved to go away and complete 
my study of music. I told myself that maybe the 
lass was married and had forgotten the Bishop’s 
Walk. 

“Tt was midnight when I went to bed. This old 
house seemed desolate, and I could not sleep. I 


most horrible sensation I ever experienced. No- 
thing but death could give it. A sweat was on my 
lips and forehead. My breath came laboriously. 
My pulses ceased, and the action of my heart was 
imperceptible. I knew I was dying. I tried to 
rally. My life has not been what I desired, yet I 
was wildly eager to live. I tried desperately to 
cast off the dreadful lethargy into which I was 
sinking. I tried to cry out for help, but could not 
make a sound, I was struggling with Death, and 
such a fight it was that I shudder when I recall it. 
I was keenly, cruelly alive to the fact that my feet 
were like ice, and that the cold was creeping up 
My tongue clove to 
the roof of my mouth ; my respiration grew slower 
and slower, and finally ceased; my heart had 
stopped beating, my jaw dropped, and I was dead ! 

‘*During my life I had always believed in a 
dual existence —a bodily and a spiritual one. 
Now this duality was proven. My spirit left my 
body and stopped to look at the house it had ten- 


anted. With my spiritual vision I saw my eyes 
close and my limbs grow rigid. I saw that I was | 
dead ! | 


‘*My mental faculties remained, but I had no 
My spirit was mysteriously 
borne from the room, from the house, and from 
the town, I traveled in mid-air, and with a velo- 
city that appalled me. I cannot describe my sen- 
sations. I cannot say that the wind rushed into 
my face, for I had no face. I cannot say that my 
head swam, for I had no head. And yet I felt 
that the wind was blowing cold and wet, and the 
awful swiftness of my locomotion thrilled me with 
terror. I kept thinking, ‘I'm dead, and where 
am I going? I am pretty high up, and am de- 
voutly thankful for it!” 

I had been regarding Campbell with curiosity 
as well as suspicion. Sometimes I believed that he 


| was manufacturing his dream, or vision, or ghost 


| 


naisseur of feminine loveliness, but I know that | 
| the same awful impetus, passing over towns that 


story, out of whole cloth. I was tempted to rate 
him soundly for trying to make a fool of me, but 
something in his manner restrained me. 

‘*T was not up too high,” he continued, ‘‘to see 
where I was traveling. I was passing over Albany, 
for I saw the ontline of a building that must have 
been the Capitol. I continued southward with 


I supposed were Kingston, Newburgh and West 
Point. I followed the Hudson until I came to 
New Jersey, and went over the interior of that 
State. All this time I was wondering whether the 
atmosphere was peopled by other spirits than 
mine. Was mine the only soul that was destined 
to travel in this eecentric fashion? Some of my 








friends had died, and, in the awful stillness and 
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loneliness of that hour, I longed for their com- 
panionship. But the air was empty, and only my 
spirit was astir. 

““T changed my course at length and went west- 
ward. Iseemed to be crossing over the State ot 
Pennsylvania. Suddenly I thought I knew where 
I was going, and, Bradford, I can give you no 
idea of the agony I experienced at the discovery. 
I was passing over a dark country, and beyond 
me was a hideous light. I could see no buildings, 
but I saw a blaze of fire that filled me with horror. 
It was below me, and as it belched out in all its 
lurid intensity I thought I knew what it was. Man 
alive! I thought I was going to hell as fast as I 
could travel, and that nothing could save me. 

“Tt was not the infernal regions, after all. It 
was your boasted town of Pittsburgh! The fire 
that had frightened me was from the iron foun- 
dries, the copper-smelting mills and the oil re- 
fineries, for which the place is famous. I could 
feel the air hot with their fiery breath. I passed 
them and a cathedral, and finally I reached a 
suburb of the town. Then I went slower aid 
lower, and at last stopped before a dwelling. 

‘In an upper room a lamp was burning, and a 
woman's shadow occasionally fell upon the cur- 
tain. I knew it was Mailie Morrison’s even before 
she stopped at the window and looked out. Brad- 
ford, it was my lass, grown older, but with the 
same sweet face that I had last seen in the Bishop's 
Walk. An instant later her father jerked the cur- 
tains aside and stood beside her. He was horribly 
changed. His eyes were bloodshot, his face was 
purple, and his form wasted. He was wholly unlike 


| the strong-bodied politician of Dunblane. For ten 


years I had hated him, but this morning I was 
touched by his wretched condition. I was grieved 
to notice that I was invisible to my lass ; but her 
father saw me! Good Heaven ! Can I ever forget 
what wrath and malice distorted his face at sight 
of me? He seemed crazed with rage, and he beat 
with his two clinched fists upon the glass, shiver- 
ing the pane into thousands of bits and entting his 
flesh to the bone. He was a maniac, and he be- 
lieved I was in the flesh, for he tried to reach me 
and strangle me with his bleeding hands. Man, 
man ! in his blind and eager fury he hurled his 
wretched body from the window to the ground. 
I, a thing of air, could do naught to save him, 
and I saw him fall dead before me! I could not 
speak to my lass, who also saw his act; but I was 
forced to see the anguish in her white, distracted 


face. And while the people came from the house 


| to earry the dead man in I was suddenly borne 


away. 

“T returned with even greater swiftness, and 
by the same long route by*which I had gone. 1 
reached Montreal before light was fairly here, and 
entered the chateau unhindered by windows and 
doors. I saw my dead body still lying with drawn 
face, closed eyes and fallen jaw. My spirit seemed 
to recognize my body as its natural home, for in 
the twinkling of an eye it entered it again. My 
heart began to pulsate, my blood was flowing and 
my brain awake. Fergus Campbell was in the 
flesh again ! 

‘*T sat up and lighted my lamp. I was still cold 
and wet with clammy perspiration. The clock was 
striking seven, and I remembered that I had been 
to Pittsburgh and back by an unnecessarily long 
route in exactly three hours.” 

“*You certainly made remarkably quick time,” I 
commented. ‘I'd say you'd been suffering from 
delirium tremens if I was not aware of your tem- 
perate habits. You had the nightmare, Camp- 
bell.” 

He placed a telegram in my hands, 

**Tead it,” he said, eagerly. ‘It came this 
evening, and it proves that I saw Morrison die.” 

The dispatch was from a relative of Campbell's 
in Pittsburgh. These were its contents: 

‘* Morrison killed himself this morning by jump- 
ing from his window. He has been mad for years.” 

We looked at each other in silence, 

“By Jove!’ I said at last, ‘‘you have either 
been telling a stupendous lie or this is a remark- 
able coincidence.” 

‘*Tt’s no lie,” he answered, solemnly. 
ford, it’s as true as gospel.” 

* * x * * * 

Two years passed before I saw Campbell again. 

He came down the corridor of the Windsor Hotel, 


‘* Brad- 


| and I could not fail to notice that his appearance 


had greatly improved. He had gained consider- 
able avoirdupois, and was dressed in excellent 
taste. His old frank smile remained unaltered, 
and I could not mistake him. 

‘*You are Fergus Campbell,” I said, and offered 
my hand, 

He grasped it cordially. 

**T was Fergus Campbell once,” he said ; ‘but’ 
—with an irresistible and contagious grin —‘“‘ they 
call me Signor Cambellini now !” 

‘Then you have finished your studies ?” 

**Yes,” he answered, *‘I am a full-fledged opera- 
singer now.” 

I longed to ask him if he was married, but 
feared the subject might be a painful one. 

“Come to my rooms,” he said, as if he knew 
what was in my mind, ‘‘and see my wife and 
bairn. I am married to Mailie Morrison, Brad- 
ford. After her father’s violent death she went 
back to Dunblane, and I followed her. I met her 
in the Bishop’s Walk, and we agreed that we 
would never be separated again, Come, and I'll 
sing for you. And it will be no Italian melody 
to-night, but a good Scotch song about ‘The 
Flower o’ Dunblane.’ ” 


A DRAMA OF THE METROPOLITAN 
POLICE FORCE. 

HE old aphorism, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,” 
T does not find practical indorsement at the 
Police Headquarters in New York city, as was 
dramatically proved last week, upon the startling 
discovery that an ex-convict, who had served time 
at Sing fing, was holding a position a» patrolman 
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on the force, 
was placed under arrest for larceny from the per- 
son. He was convicted, and sentenced to five 
vears’ imprisonment in Sing Sing. 
the term, and on September 2d, 1887, he was ap- 
pointed on the force, General Fitz John Porter, 
who was then on the Police Board, being his offi- 
cial sponsor. He was highly recommended by a 
number of reputable citizens, who could not have 
been aware of his disgraceful record. 
nassed avery creditable Civil-service examination. 
Ife was not long on the force, however, before he 
stablished a record showing clearly that he was 
far from seeking, by good conduct, to atone for the 
buried past. No less than eighteen complaints were 


inade against him in eighteen months for as many | 


infractions of discipline and for violation of the 
rules of the department. Some of these were dis- 
missed, for others he was fined; and the most 
serious charges, of blackmailing liquor-dealers in 
the Sixteenth Precinct, are still pending. A close 
watch was set over the man by Superintendent 


He served out | 


He also | 
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ized, but its departure has been delayed until the | 


rising of the natives in East Africa is quelled. 
PicrurEs From ITALY. 

Illustrations of the modern spirit of progressive 
activity in the Italian appear in the two contrast- 
ing pictures which we give—one showing the in- 
troduction of instruction in mannal labor in the 
public schools of Rome, the other relating to the 


, grand army manceuvres in Romagna, and depict- 


ing the popular ovation to King Humbert as he 

passed through the town of Sant’Arcangelo, in 

that province. * 
THE JAPANESE VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 

The eruption that took place at Mount Bandai, 
Japan, on the 15th of July last, was one of the 
most appalling natural upheavals on record. The 
whole of the upper half and the whole of one side 


| of the great mountain were blown in one mass 


Murray, and on Sunday night of last week Captain | 


Gunner and Detective Samuel Campbell, of the 
Twenty-fifth Precinct, happened to meet him on 
an elevated train, The ex-convict was in uniform, 
but as soon as Captain Gunner saw him he re- 


into the air, and overwhelmed some forty square 
miles of the surrounding country. The district 
was fortunately not a populous one, yet, accord- 
ing to the latest estimate, 500 victims have per- 
ished. All these must have had the life crushed 


j; out of them in a moment, for one of the most 


cognized him as a man whom he had known, and | 


was speechless with surprise. The captain, in 
order to allay suspicion, did not refer to the past. 
He reported the fact to Superintendent Murray, 
and told the superintendent that the patrolman’s 
picture was in the Rogues’ Gallery. The picture, 


No. 719, was duly hunted up and identified by the | it : 
| The eruption ean scarcely be called ** voleanic ” in 


captain. 

The culprit was summoned, and when told of 
the facts which had been discovered about his 
career, he turned pale. Then he said: ‘It is true, 
gentlemen ; I am an ex-convict.” He was then 
shown the preliminary examination papers, in 
which he swore that he had never been arrested. 

The officer’s resignation was written, and he 
signec it with a trembling hand, The superin- 
tendent then took from him his shield, and cut 
the buttons from his coat. He was placed under 
arrest, taken to the Jefferson Market Police Court, 
and committed in default of bail. He now awaits 
trial on the charge of perjury in swearing, at the 
time of his appointment, that he never was ar- 
rested for any criminal offense. 


BUSINESS MEN’S POLITICS. 


TWO of the principal down-town rallying-places 


where New York’s business men of opposite 


political proclivities find vent for their enthusiasm 


and sanguine spirits appear in the animated pict- ! 


ures on page 140, 


They are situated on Broad- | 


way, just below Canal Street, and almost face | 


each other at as close quarters as did the Union 
and Confederate works at the siege of Petersburg. 
One of the humorous incongruities of the situa- 
tion is the huge Harrison and Morton banner that 
waves and darkens the firmament directly in front 
of the Democrati® club's: headquarters, having 
been flung to the impartial breeze by their next- 
door neighbors. The Demvecrats have endeavored 
to offset this by hanging out a Cleveland and 
Thurman banner as close to the enemy’s fort over 
the way as possible ; but as they have not been 


able to get within three or four doors of it, the | PVP" : 
& ” ‘ | tion iv 1880, according to the census of that year, 


effect is lost. 

Both of the places are open all day long ; but it 
is during the noon hour that they are to be seen 
in all their glory. Then the clerks and business 
men pour in, the speakers are unchained, the ava- 
lanche of political documents descends, and cam- 
paign music is in the air. 
danas and other emblems, are sold by young 
ladies whose smiles are enough to make political 


turncoats of susceptible drygoods clerks, Leaf- 
lets and pamphlets are as free as the air, The 


song-books are a great feature, too; and at the 
Republican headquarters, in particular, the sing- 
ing of new campaign ballads adapted to old fa- 
miliar tunes is an essential and popular feature of 
the ‘* services.” If, as Senator Sherman is cred- 
ited with having said, ‘‘ one good campaign song 
is worth a hundred speeches,” a single copy of the 
song - leaflet issued by the Wholesale Drygoods 
Harrison and Morton Club contains the quintes- 
sence of just 1,600 oratorical efforts. Among these 
songs are several favorites recalling the old Tippe- 
canoe ditties of 1840—for instance, ** Cleveland’s 
Lament,” ‘‘His Last Veto,” and ‘* Good-by, Old 
Grover, Good-by,” sung respectively to the airs of 
‘*The Soldier's Farewell,” ‘My Last Cigar,” and 
‘*Good-by, My Lover, Good-by.” There is an 
organ accompaniment by a fair young damsel. A 
stalwart precentor frantically waves the time, and 
the whole assemblage join their assorted voices in 
a joyful and reasonably harmonious noise, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue Late Masor Bartre cor. 


Mason EpmMunpd MusGRrave Barrre.or, the sad 
intelligence of whose murder while leading an ex- 
pedition to ascertain traces of Stanley has so re- 
cently startled the world, was the second son of Sir 
Walter Barttelot, Member for the Northwestern 
Vivision of Sussex, and only in his thirtieth year. 
He was a Major in the First Battalion of Royal 
Fusiliers, and had served with distinction in the 
Afghan and Egyptian campaigns. When Stanley 
started on his expedition to relieve Emin Pasha, 


Suttons, badges, ban- | 








Major Barttelot accompanied him, and was left in | 


command of the advanced post at Yambuya vil- 
lage, at the Aruwhimi Falls. When leaving the 
Falls on his march forward, Stanley left a letter 
of instructions in which he paid a warm tribute to 
the personal qualities of Major Barttelot, and ex- 
pressed his utmost confidence in him. For a year 
Major Barttelot waited and watched at his post, 
and when, in April last, reports began to arrive, 
through deserters, that Stanley had met with dis- 
aster, he determined to organize a great expedi- 
tion for the purpose of following his chief’s track. 
Major Barttelot accordingly, with the help of 
Tippoo Tib, organized a party of some six hun- 
dred men, including two white men, Mr. Jameson 
and Mr. Bonny, and over a hundred trained and 


armed Zanzibaris. A telegram received last month | 


brought tidings that Major Barttelot was shot 
dead on Joly 19th by Manyema carriers, and that 
the head Arab and his men fled, and made their 
way to Stanley Falls. Mr. Jameson, who had also 
reached there, and arranged with great prompti- 
tude for another expedition, has since shared the 
same fate, and the expedition has been aban- 
doned. The Manyema are a tribe considerably to 
the south, from which, no donbt, Tippoo Tib ob- 
tained a supply of porters, or carriers, to fulfill 
the contract he entered into with Stanley. They 
are a very wild tribe, and attempted Livingstone’s 
life on more than one occasion. A new German 





notable features of the scene of destruction is the 
abrupt way in which the piles 01 debris and rivers 
of hard mud and bowlders are outlined, so that a 
village has keen either buricd beyond all hope of 
ever seeing the light of day again, or has been left 
untonched—except for the wind and dust—accord- 
ing as it was within or without the bounding-line. 


the sense in which the word is commonly under- 
stood. It was simply a steam explosion on a 
mighty scale. The very wind, or concussion from 
it, blew completely down villages at a distance of 
five or six miles from the crater, and uprooted 
forests of trees at like distances. 

Tue Smerian UNIVERSITY. 

On August 3d, in the City of Tomsk, Siberia, 
was opened the magnificent new Siberian Univer- 
sity. ‘Though the institution is called *‘ Imperial,” 
and is managed by authorities appointed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the funds for its 
construction were raised by rich Siberian mer- 
chants. The principal building contains twenty 
lecture - rooms, a museum, a laboratory, and a 
number of rooms for the Rector of the University 
and the Professors, At present only the medical 
department is in actnal operation ; but it will soon 
be supplemented by the other branches, namely, 
the Law, Mathematics, the Natural Sciences and 
Philology. The City of Tomsk has granted to 
the University the best site available within its 
limits —a large and handsome park and birch 
grove, in the middle of which the principal build- 
ing of the University has been erected. The new 
University will afford to the sons of Siberian exiles 
and ex-convicts a chance to rise to the heights of 
the social scale in the Czar’s country. 


THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE Philadelphia Record says : ‘‘ The Census of 
1890, preparations for which are already being 
made, promises to show in the United States a 
population of more than 70,000,000. The popula- 


was 50,155,783 persons, of whom 43,475,840 were 
native and 6,679,943 foreign born. ‘The natives 
had increased 10,484,698 from the figures of 1870— 
32,991,142—or 31.5 per cent. The foreign element 
had gained more slowly, however, bringing the 
percentage for the entire population down to 30 
percent. The same rate of increase applied to the 


| another. 











| degree of yielding as possible, 


Census of 1880 will give an increase of 15,046,639 


persons during the ten years ending in 1899. 

‘““The immigration between 1870 and 1880 was 
comparatively light, only 1,112,714 persons having 
come to this country during that decade, For the 
past few years, however, it has been unprece- 
dented. The immigration since the last census 
has been as follows: 








Saar #8 £2 See Ree eee .334,203 
- 660,481 | 1867..............--400,109 
788,992 | 1888 (8 months)... .380,000 
SS ow aon6 aan - -603,322 | —— 
1884 .- 518,592 | 4,637,252 
ase. sxgetens . 895,346 . 


Estimate for 2 years and 4 months. . 1,100,000 


Total for 10 years......... 5,737,252 

* Adding this total to the increase in the native- 
born population at the rate which prevailed from 
1870 to 1880, and it will be found that the prob- 
able increase in population during the present 
decade, after making due allowances for births 
and deaths, will have been 20,246,639, and the 
total population in 1890, native and foreign born, 
70,322,479, divided as follows : 

1870. 


1880, 1890. 






pO a 32,991,142 43,475,840 58,521,479 | 
Foreign-born... 167,229 6,679,943 11,800,000 
Total...... .88,558,371 50,155,783 70,322,479 


“Tt is very evident that the foreign element will 
form a much larger proportion of the population 
in 1890 than ever before. In 1860 this proportion 
was about 13 per cent.; in 1870, 14 per cent.; and 
in 1880, abont 15 per cent. In 1890 it will be not 
far from 18 per cent. 


HOLIDAY UNREST. 


MEDICAL VIEW OF THE PASSION FOR CHANGE. 


WHEN midsummer day is past (says the London 
Lancet), the busily engaged and too frequently 
overworked of all classes and occupations begin to 
think of the annual autumnal holiday. To many 
it is a matter of great concern how means are to 
be provided for the necessary change and relief to 
the monotony of daily duties. This difficulty over- 
come, the new one crops up, of where to go and 
how best to spend the time. To quote a phrase at- 
tributed to the ‘* Dictes of the Philosophers,” pub- 
lished four hundred years ago: ‘ Of thought 
cometh the wakyngs and unrestes.” The dis- 
quietude of overthought and overwork appears to 
be no new experience, though it is now often at- 
tributed to the struggle of modern times. We 
have known instances of the heads of a household 
worried in the extreme over the perplexing ques- 
tion of where best to spend the autumnal holiday 
so as to give the maximum of good and the mini- 
mum of evil to each individual ; and at last, in a 
fit of desperation, this or that place is decided on 
from among the many holiday resorts to which 
numbers of our teeming population of city and 
town migrate. 

But too frequently the change is made from one 
dense population to another scarcely less dense 
at the seaside or elsewhere, to which “‘the people 
like a headlong torrent go,” with often the disad- 
vantages of leaser domestic inconvenience, inferior 











NEWSPAPER. 


It appeared that in 1871 the man | expedition for the relief of Emin has been organ- | sanitation, and amu -ement neither edifying nor 


pleasing, and a change of one form of unrest for 
‘This comes in too many instances from 
following the fashion and * doing as my neighbor 
does.” It would be far better if our town popula- 
tion recognized that there is ample space for them 
in our rural districts within reach of populous cen- 
tres by road or rail. Pretty rural retreats in scat- 
tered villages, apartments at comfortable farm- 
houses for those who can afford it, or a room or 
two in a cleanly cottage, with the quiet and sooth- 
ing surroundings of country life, would tend to 
tranquilize the ‘‘unrest” of those who all through 
life cannot escape from it, except during the brief 
autumnal holiday. But it would be better, as 
Dryden wrote, 
“If the foolish race of men, who find 

A weight of cares still pressing on their mind, 

Could find as well the cause of this unrest, 

Sure they would change their course.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Tue Medical Review states that the sticking- 
plaster treatment of erysipelas is highly recom- 
mended by Professor Wolfler, of Gratz. Strips of 
isinglass plaster, about the breadth of the thumb, 
are applied over the affected surface, 


Wuat is said to be the best and promptest act- 
ing remedy for burns and scalds is made by mix- 
ing equal parts of sweet oil and lime-water, which 
must be shaken thoroughly each time before ap- 
plying to the burned or scalded place. 


Dr. CryeE: says, in the Philadelphia Medical 
Times, that he has, among his patients, members 
of the same family, representing five generations, 
each lacking the left lower lateral incisor tooth. 
An interesting feature of this remarkable instance 
of heredity is that one of the members of the same 
family has a supernumerary lower incisor. 


THE average watch is composed of 175 different 
pieces, comprising upward of 2,400 separate and 
distinct operations in its manufacture. ‘The bal- 
ance has 18,000 beats or vibrations per hour, 
12,960,080 in thirty days, 157,680,000 in one year ; 
it travels 1 43-100 inches with each vibration, 
which is equal to 91g miles in twenty-four hours, 
2921¢ miles in thirty days, or 3,5588¢ miles in one 
year. 

Loca antiquarians and zoologists in England 
are enchanted at present with a live toad found in 
the course of railway excavations at Greenock. 
The toad is certainly from 20,000 to 30,000 years 
old, as the stratum-clay in which it was found cer- 
tainly dates from the glacial period. Its month is 
sealed up; it breathes slightly through the nostrils, 
and though the eyes are quite expressive, it does 
not seem to see. 


An improvement in the operation of annealing 
wire is announced, It consists in coiling the wire 
upon a hollow metallic core or drum, imbedding 
the wire and core in sand or its equivalent, sur- 
rounding a central open space, subjecting the 
whole to heat with the wire thus imbedded, and 
then allowing the whole to cool before removing 
the wire from the imbedding material. While 
cooling, the vessel is dipped intermittently into 
cooling liquid. 


ATTEMPTs have been made to a considerable ex- 
tent to substitute metal for wooden ties on rail- 
roads, but it does not yet appear that the right 
kind of tie has been invented. Wood possesses the 
qnality of yielding in just about the right degree, 
and a metal tie should come as near to the same 
The way the rail- 
roads are using up the stock of available timber 
should be an incentive to some ingenious inventor 
to bring out a metal tie equal to a wooden ene. 


THE Minneapolis Board of Health, after a study 
of the methods of garbage-disposal in Nashville, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee, has decided to construct 
acrematory for the burning of the garbage of that 
city. The furnace is expected’to be smokeless, and 
to consume all solids and liquids, It is of a rever- 
beratory construction, and receives the garbage on 
a grate some distance above an iron bottom-plate 
that is intended to intercept and consume any fall- 
ing material. The iron smokestack is to be one 
hundred feet high. The furnace is represented as 
no more of a nuisance on any street than a well- 
regulated livery-stable would be. In default of 
available municipal funds, the Board of Health has 
raised the necessary money among the citizens, 
and secured a remission of royalty upon the patent 
furnace. In connection with the subject of gar- 
bage-cremation, it is noted that the crematory at 
Milwaukee has been complained of as a nuisance, 
the odors from it being ’a cause of great annoyance. 
In Buffalo a company has recently been incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of manufacturing grease and 
fertilizers from the city refuse. The Vienna sys- 
tem has been adopted, and from twenty-five to 
fifty men, besides teamsters, will be employed. An 
ordinance requiring the separation of ashes and 
swill from garbage will be enforced, and the com- 
pany will provide garbage-boxes, and collect, clean 
and return them. The garbage will be removed in 
air-tight boxes and vehicles, and the factory is not 
expected to be in any way a nuisance, 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


SrerremMBER 30TH—In New Rochelle, Cortlandt 
W. Starr, a well-known jeweler, aged 56 years, 
October 1st—In London, Mortimer Sackville- West, 
aged 68 years; in Malden, Mass., James P. Magee, 
one of the most widely known Methodist laymen 
in the country, aged 68 years; in Kansas City, 
J. Jay C. Daughters, the New York Press Agent of 
the Erie Railway, aged 40 years ; in Quebec, James 
O. Ross, a millionaire merchant, aged 69 years, 
October 2€—In New York, Richard Allison Elmer, 
President of the American Surety Company, and 
formerly Second Assistant Postmaster - general, 
aged 46 years; in New York, John G. Forbes, a 
widely known expert fisherman and shot, aged 59 
years, October 34—At Delaware Water Gap, Pa., 
John D. Griffin, a prominent merchant of New 
York, aged 58 years; in New York, Benj. H. But- 
ler, for many years a successful theatrical business 
manager, aged 42 years. October 4th—In New 
York, Charles A. Walsh, a propular Produce and 
Cotton Exchange broker, aged 45 years ; at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., Captain David C. Constable, of 
the United States Marine Service, and distin- 
guished in the Civil War ; in Milford, Mass., Major 
J. H, Barker, a prominent citizen and well-known 
Mason, aged 70 years; in London, Eng., Tom 
King, a Smee egta aged 53 years, Captain 
Benjamin Gleadell, of the steamship Germanic, 
and for fifteen vears in the service of the White 
Star Company, died at sea, September 27th, aged 
58 years. < 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


GERALD Massey, the English poet, has recently 
arrived in this country on a lecturing tour. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL GARLAND has returned to 
Washington considerably improved in health. 


Tue President has nominated James Petigru 
Lesesne, of South Carolina, to be Consul-general 
at Melbourne. 


Mr. Kosert J. Burpetre, the genial humorist, 
has been licensed to preach by the Baptist Church, 
to which he belongs. 


GEORGE Bancrort, the historian, celebrated his 
eighty-eighth birthday on the 3dinst. He is still 
at his Newport home. 

Rev. Dr. Storxrs, of Brooklyn, has been re-elected 
President of the American Board of Commissi6n- 
ers of Foreign Missions. 


Tue British Minister at Washington has come 
into the peerage through the death of his brother 
next older than himself. 


Ir is now thought that John L. Sullivan, the 
pugilist, may recover from his severe illness ; but 
he wiil never be able to return to the prize ring. 


Senator Brox has been compelled to abandon 
all hope of resuming work at present, owing to a 
return of the malady which was supposed to have 
been overcome, 

M. Zoxa has intimated his ambition of becoming 
a candidate for the French Academy at the next 
vacancy. He will be strenuously opposed by M. 
Alexandre Dumas and other influential members, 


Miss Nina Van Zanpt, who gained some notori- 
ety a year or two ago by her persistence in marry- 
ing the anarchist Spies, doffed her mourning gar- 
ments some weeks ago and resumed the wearing 
of colors, 


Tue Emperor William of Germany was received 
at Vienna, last week, with great enthusiasm. At 
a banquet given in his honor by the Austrian Em- 
peror the pledges of amity and good-will between 
the Powers were renewed with great fervor. 


IF liberal xpplanse and complimentary remarks 
count for anything, the pretty face and sweet 
voice of Miss Alice E. Johnson, who appears as 
Rene Staley in * Zig-Zag,” now being produced at 
the Star, have made her a pronounced favorite. 


Ture Czar, as a memorial to his late parents, has 
devoted 1,000,.00 rubles, and an estate worth about 
300,000 rubles a year, to the foundation and main- 
tenance of an institution for the blind at St. Pe- 
tersburg, to be called the Alexander - Marien In- 
stitute. 

In a recent address to a body of students, Gen- 
eral Harrison recommended ‘‘that they be not 
only students of books and maxims, but also of 
men and of the markets; that in the study of the 
tariff question they do not forget, as so many do, 
that they are Americans.” 


Joun L. Porter, who designed and constructed 
the Merrinac, the first ironclad ever built, and who 
thus changed completely the system of naval war- 
fare, is now wielding a broadax in the navy-yard 
at Norfolk, He is an old man, almost eighty, but 
is compelled to toil from early until late. 


GENERAL Satomon, the ex-President of Hayti, 
recently underwent, in Paris, the dangerous opera- 
tion of lithotrity, at the hands of his own dangh- 
ter, Mme. Magnus, who is a graduate of the Paris 
School of Medicine. She was the principal opera- 
tor, being assisted by Dr. Guyon and another sur- 
geon., 

Tur Government of Corea has conferred a deco- 
ration on Mr. Everett Frazar, of New York. This 
decoration comes as a mark of appreciation for the 
faithful discharge of his duties as Consul-general 
for Corea by Mr. Frazar, and gives to him the re- 
lative rank of a nobleman of the second class, with 
decorations in gold and jade handsomely carved. 


Tue newand first Persian Minister to this coun- 
try has just reached Washington. His full name 
is Hadji Hossein Ghooly Khan Motamed-el-Vaar. 
He left Teheran on August 4th, and has been trav- 
eling by way of the Caucasus, Constantinople and 
Paris. He is a strongly brilt man, with dark 
mustache and swarthy complexion. He wears 
the national Persian dress, and brings with him 
an interpreter and two servants, 


Riper Hacearp married a Norfolk heiress, and 
so became possessed, in right of his wife, of the 
Manor of Ditchingham, on the edge of the Bath 
Hills. Here he writes in a pleasant corner-room 
of the charming old house, which is overrun with 
Banksia roses, clematis and jasmine ; and here, at 
its door, he may be seen in jacket and knicker- 
bockers of brown tweed, soft felt hat, thick knitted 
stockings and serviceable boots, and between his 
lips a blackened brierwood pipe. 


Amon recent deaths from-yellow fever at Jack- 
sonville is that of Colonel J. I. Daniel, who was 
the foremost citizen of that city, and greatly be- 
loved and honored all over Florida. As President 
of the Citizens’ Auxiliary Association his untiring 
labors on behalf of the victims of the fever doubt- 
less overtaxed his strength, thus rendering him 
an easy prey to the dreadful ecourge. He was a 
leader at the Bar of his State, prominently identi- 
fied with all the movements looking to the advance- 
ment of the welfare of Jacksonville, and a gener- 
ous friend to every good cause. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is occupied at Hawarden with a 
duty most men leave to executors, He is arrang- 
ing his correspondence. It is a herculean labor. 
Not only is he putting into chronological order the 
letters of a political character, but also all papers 
on subjects he thought worthy of consideration 
during his life. It is extremely characteristic of 
Mr. Gladstone to take this labor upon himself. In 
these days of gm yet publications it is a wise 
precaution, Lord Beaconsfield left his papers in 
inextricable confusion, and the work of arranging 
and classifying may be one of years, 


Mr. Epmunp YarTes says, in the New York Tri- 
bune, that Dr. Mackenzie has been greatly embar- 
rassed in preparing his book on the Emperor Fred- 
erick’s illness. He has been absolutely debarred 
from obtaining any copies of official documents, 
while free access to them is allowed his adversaries. 
At the very last moment he was compelled, by cer- 
tain august personages, to suppress the reproduc- 
tion of an autograph statement of Emperor Fred- 
erick, which reflected on the conduct of Professor 
Bergmann in the strongest possible we The 
twenty illustrations which appear will doubtless 
excite a great deal of interest, Most important 
are the carefully prepared diagrams showing that 
Professor Bergmann made a false passage, ‘lhe 


various stages of the growth in the patient's throat. 
are i by weedeuts, 
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JHE HUMORS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK CITY.—NOONDAY SCENES IN THE DRYGOODS DISTRICT 


FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 139, 
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For Dayber's Echo: 


Romance OF A Map Race, 
BY 
CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 
. AUTHOR OF 
“Tur Man Ovursrpr,” “ His Missinc Years,’ “OF 
Two Evins,” Erc., Erc. 
CHAPTER V.—PRINCE PRETTYMAN’S PROPOSAL. 


PRESUME it is scarcely necessary to inform 
| any of my readers who have had much ex- 

perience with human nature that Dr, Peter 
Pillah was mistaken when he imagined he was 
escaping from Prince Prettyman by taking the 
first boat up the river. He was running away 
from nothing more substantial than a shadow—-a 
shadow from his past, thrown across his present, 
flickering in unison with the baleful glare of the 
eternal fires of the nether world. 

He was not fleeing from Prince Prettyman. Un- 
knowing and unsuspecting, he was following him. 
For that individual was hurrying towards New 
York as fast as steam could travel. He had told 
Vincent Basle that he would return by noon. But 
he did not mean it. He did not return then—nor 
ever. Professor Basle never saw him again. 

It was morning again in New York, early morn- 
ing. The hour was no later than it had been when 
Mrs. Pillah had looked out of her window, only a 
few mornings since, to see her husband waiting 
irresolutely in the street. 

Mrs. Pillah was up early this morning. PoSsi- 
bly she was usually an early riser, though I am 
sure she rarely had so poora night’s rest as she 
did when we looked in upon her to see how she 
fared in the world of dreams. 

She hummed a line or two from some favorite 
song, and caught herself taking a step or two in 
some graceful dance. She smiled at these things, 
glanced over her shoulder at her reflection in the 
mirror, and said she was old enough to be ashamed 
of such frivolous things —if the mirror was flatter- 
ing enough to tell a different story. 

She was thinking of her husband, not because 
she particularly cared to think of him, but be- 
cause she happened to think of Dayber’s Echo, 
and Dayber’s Echo suggested the man who, for 
her sake, was risking more than life for it. 

In justice to her, I must say that she did not 
think of Dayber’s Echo all the time. I don’t doubt 
there were days when she didn’t think of it at all. 
She had made up her mind to possess it, and no- 
thing could ever turn her from her purpose. But 
the years between her and the old-time days when 
she had been eager and impatient had taught her 
better than to try to determine when, 

She thought of Peter. He had been gone some 
time. Was it not time for his return? Might she 
not see him to-day ?—even this morning? Perhaps 
he was even now outside, waiting for her to look 
out and greet him. It was that way last time. 

She tripped to the window. She put up the 
shade. She looked out. Some one was waiting 
for her, sure enough. A man across the street 
raised his hat, smiled, bowed, and started straight 
for her door. She had seen him before—twice. 
She had seen a man half mad with fear at the 
thought that such a one as he had followed him 
home. 

Mrs. Pillah’s servants had imperative orders re- 
garding callers. No one was ever admitted into 
her house. She always saw her lady friends else- 
where. Her extravagant dinners at some great 
hotel or palatial restaurant were the envy and de- 
spair of all who knew her. But the interior of 
her residence was as unknown to the few intimate 
friends she had as were the wilds of Africa, As 
for gentlemen friends, or even acquaintances, she 
had none. 

Mrs. Pillah felt the necessity for these precau- 
ticns, Sie did not wish to run the risk of meeting 
any one who might happen to call her by the name 
of Della Dayber. But, more than all else, her hus- 
band’s wishes governed her. He desired that no 
one should visit her. She respected his wishes, 
Though she ruled him with a cruel hand, some 
such strange paradoxes as this were true. 

She stepped ont upon the landing, this morning, 
to listen to the conversation at the door. 

The stranger was in no hurry. Mrs. Pillah be- 
gan to believe that he had been going elsewhere, 
or that he had changed his mind, before he rang 
her doorbell, 

A trim servant-girl answered the bell almost in- 
stantly. 

‘Mrs, Pillah lives here?” he said. 

The words were an assertion in an almost greater 
degree than they were a question. 

The well-trained servant neither denied nor ad- 
mitted what she heard said. She simply told the 
fashionable lie she was paid to tell. 

‘*My mistress is not at home,” she said, firmly 
though respectfully, 

‘Mrs, Pillah is at home,” said the man, em- 
phatically. ‘‘I saw her at the window not a min- 
ute ago.” 

‘*My mistress sees no one,” said the girl, driven 
to the truth by the unprecedented necd for a sec- 
ond answer, and she attempted to close the door 
in the man’s face. 

She could not do that, The man had pressed 
his knee firmly against the half-open door, and 
she had not the strength necessary to dislodge 
him, even if her sense of the proprieties would 
have permitted her to try. 

**She will see me,” said the man. 

‘She will not.” 

“She must, She shall. Tell her it is a matter 
of life and death—or more than that. Say that if 
she'll give me one minute of her time—only sixty 
short seconds, remember—that I'll go away, if she 
says 80, and never see her again unless she wishes 
it. I won't even ask to come in ; I'll stand here at 
the door. She cannot refuse to see me. She shall 
not refuse.” 


- 


, 


“She sees no——’ 
But, just then, the maid heard light footfalls 


trailing draperies. 

‘‘You may go,” she said, sweetly, to her servant. 
“T will attend to this man.” 

The man held ont a legal-looking document to- 
wards her. Instinctively she thought of Dayber’s 
Echo, of the more than questionable things she 
had no doubt had been done by her husband in 
his attempts to secure it for her, and of a warrant 
for her arrest. She shrank back from the man, 
crying, earnestly : 

“Oh, sir, I have done nothing. 
have done nothing.” 

The man laughed. 

“Who said you had?” he questioned, sharply. 
“*T only want you to read this paper. I thought 


I assure you I 


you. Please remember that it’s on record, madam, 
and that it won't do any one the slightest harm, 
nor any one else the least good, to destroy it.” 
She reached out her hand. She took the paper. 
She read enough of it, stumbling a little over some 
of the legal phraseology it contained, to under- 
stand what it meant. It was a deed, witnessing 


four thousand five hundred dollars, to him in 
hand paid,” a certain Professor Vincent Basle did 
‘‘ grant, bargain, sell and convey” a tract or par- 
cel of land, etc., known as Valley Park Academy, 
to “Prince Prettyman, his heirs and assigns, for 
ever.” 

She handed back the paper, and stood leaning 
against the wall for support, pale as death, and 
gasping for breath. 

The man pointed to one word—the word “ for 
ever.” 

‘*Do you understand that it has gone out of the 
power of your husband, for ever, to get this tract 
of land ?” he demanded. 

She glanced up at him, her eyes full of unshed 
tears, 

*“T understand,” she said. 


never own Dayber’s Echo ?” 

“*T—know— ib.” 

““T am Prince Prettyman. 
new acquaintances whether they think the name 
an appropriate one. Do you ?” 

Della Pillah gave him one sweeping glance. 
Then her gaze faltered and fell. She shuddered, 
in spite of herself. The man laughed. 

“*T guess I know your answer,” he said, savagely, 
‘though they are not always so emphatic in ex- 
pressing opinions as you have been. I usually 
tell them the name is a misfit. It doubtless is. 
Before I got this, though "— and he drew his long, 
lean forefinger the whole length of the hideous 
scar, which reached from his forehead to his chin 
—‘‘T wasn’t as ill-favored a fellow as some you 
may have seen. Would you like to know how I 
came by this scar?” 

‘*Tf you please.” 
**T got it at your husband’s hands, Mrs. Pillah. 


story.” 

She made no answer in words, but she opened 
the door widc, and he followed her into the house. 

‘*T must begin in the place [ choose, and tell 
my story in my own way,” he said, when they had 
seated themselves ; ‘‘and I choose to begin with 
the fact that though I had lived in some of the 
newest parts of the world, and among some of the 


done anything of a particularly wicked nature un- 
til I became acquainted with Peter Pillah. I may 
add, too, that I have never done any particularly 
mean act without his being intimately mixed up 
in it. Perhaps you didn’t know nor guess just the 
sort of a man your husband has been—and is ?” 

**T didn’t know,” said Mrs. Pillah. 

**You'’ve been at the bottom of it all, I sup- 
pose——” o 

**Oh, no, sir. I have remained here, alone, in 
the most utter ignorance of his plans or of his 
actions. I have kept my hands clean, and——” 
‘And your heart pure?” 
**T—I hope so,” she replied, evidently not notic- 
ing the covert sneer in his words. 
‘*T was going to remark that you've been at the 


thirst for wealth and power. But I have nothing 
against you. I have nothing, even, against one 
who has stood up, manfully, and fought me.” 
**T haven't done that, and he ~ 

“Don’t! Is there no way in which to keep you 
quiet? I didn’t say you had, Neither has he. I 
was about to remark that when a man to whom 
I have given friendship and aid, and time and 
money, betrays me, I—I'll be even with him—or 
die trying to be.” 

** And—he—I——” 

** Have you any idea of what that man has done 
in his attempt to win Dayber’s Echo for you? Do 
you know what crimes he has committed? Can 
you imagine ?” 

“T don't know.” 

‘*Let me name them, then: Theft, forgery, ar- 
son, murder !” 

“Oh, sir, you must know I am innocent, I 
swear to you——” 

“ Keep still. Iam not accusing you. I am only 
telling you what he has done. Of course you've 
hounded him on, coaxed and threatened, and flat- 
tered and frightened. I know you've done that. 
He has told me so. I am willing to take your 
word that you have done no more. You'll find me 
an easy judge, avery easy one. Perhaps you may 
find it harder to satisfy God.” 

‘And you hate me, and 

Not at all. I don’t hate you.” 

** But you hate Peter?” 

“Yes. I hate Peter Pillah. 
even with him before——” 

“For all those crimes you named ?” 

“Oh, no; not for any of them. For things he 





” 





I've sworn to be 





did to injure me. I'll let others attend to the rest. 


on the stairs behind her, and the silken sweep of | 


you might find something in it that would interest | 


that, ‘for and in consideration of the sum of | 


* And do you know that without this you can | 


I usually ask any | 


Invite me in to sit down, and [I'll tell you the | 


worst men who ever peopled them, I had never | 


bottom of the whole matter, with your wretched | 


He never stole from me. He never forged my 
name. He never burned my house. He never 
murdered me, thougk he tried to do so—and 
| thought he had.” 

‘You will tell me all about it? You will let me 
see how near I have come to having Dayber’s 
Echo, now that I’ve failed ?” 

“No, I shall not tell you all. I shall tell you 
enough, though. Ask your Peter to tell you the 
rest, or find out in some other way, or go without 
| knowing ; I don’t care, But you haven't failed ; 

you can have Dayber’s Echo.” 

**Tcan? How? When? Oh,I can never thank 
you enough! God bless you, and 

“T think that will do, Mrs. Pillah. I doubt if 
| you have much potency in calling down God's 
blessing on any one. Indeed, as I hope for good 
fortune and the just revenge I desire, I should feel 
easier if you would leave your blessings unsaid.” 

“But you said I might have Dayber’s Echo ? 
You meant it, did you not ?” 

And this regal creature went down on her 
knees to the wolfish man, and looked up into his 
| face with eyes from which the tears were slowly 
| falling. 

The man smiled grimly. Yet he did not hurry 
about answering. He had said that he did not 
hate this woman. But he seemed to find some en- 
| joyment in this scene. Had he lied toher? Was 
| he mistaken? Or was he only exulting in the 
| power he would have over her, and over her hus- 
| band throngs her? 
| Something of doubt, a conscientious and worry- 

ing doubt, swept across the face of theman. He 
| leaned forward, and his next words were spoken 
in a whisper. 

**Are you sure, madam, that you wish Dayber’s 
Echo? Are you sure you would be happier there 
than here ?” 

“Sure?” she cried. ‘‘Sure? Of course I am 
| sure. Do not tortureme. The possession of Day- 
ber’s Echo is the one thing needed to make my 
| life complete. I would give anything for it—any- 
| thing. And you said I might have it.” 
| **So you shall—for a price!” 
| Ah? Foraprice? Well, Ineed not complain. 
All the good things of this world can be had for a 
! 


| 


, 


price. Name your price! 
“Twill. It is this: That when you get it, you 


will send Peter Pillah from your presence, and 
never sce him again.” 
). Sere 
‘Why? Is it necessary for the man who sells 
valuable merchandise to tell why he asks this 
much, instead of more—or less? Must he tell the 
anxious bidder for his wares why he imposes these 
| terms, or'those? I have said what I will take, in 
payment for a deed to the property known as Val- 
ley Park Academy, and I shall neither unsay it 
| nor alter it; I shall neither add to it nor take 
| from it. In the day when you become the pos- 
| sessor of Dayber’s Echo, you are to send Peter 
Pillah away from you—and for ever. And you 
ask me why? I—I Well, I will gratify your 
| cursed curiosity. I will tell you why. Because 
| your husband found me an honest man, earning a 
| good living, happy, respected—and left me in an 
| outlaw’s grave! Because he persuaded me, with 
| his cunning words and his lying tongue, to believe 
it would be right to secure from Lionel Dayber, a 
man who was my neighbor and my friend, the 
| title to Dayber’s Echo, or that which the law would 
acknowledge and respect as the title, and to do it 
by any means—fair or foul. Because he led me 
on, little by little, his accomplice in crimes which 
| became greater and greater as the time went by, 
and of which the law would have held me equally 
| guilty with him—and Judge Lynch but little less, 
| He robbed Lionel Dayber of several valuable docu- 
| ments, and I stood guard in the door of Dayber’s 





shanty, equaily ready to strike him down, if he | 
' 


were so unfortunate as to awake, or to try the for- 

tunes of frontier warfare with any meddlesome 
| fellow who might find wandering about the camp 
| pleasanter than sleeping ; he dared, only the next 
| day, to taunt me of my criminality—to remind me 
of how I had fallen, enforcing the fact by stating 
that he and I stood upon the same level ; and I 
forgave him all that. He wrote Lionel Dayber's 
will, helped to something like accuracy regarding 
the property to be disposed of by the papers he 
had stolen ; he gave you Dayber’s Echo in it, and, 
when I looked down upon the picture of your face 
that he let me see, I didn’t blame him much for 
what he was doing ; he signed Lionel’s name to the 
legal-looking lie, and I gave my signature as a wit- 
ness ; it was when he signed his own name as 
the other witness that he did the only foolish 
thing he had done thus far; he laughed as he 
did it, and said that if any evil came of it we'd 
suffer together ; I winced at that, but his gold 
was good and his words were eloquent—and I 
forgave him! He went up to Lionel Dayber’s 
shanty, one night not long after; he did not 
tell me why he was going, but I never bore him 
any grudge because of that, for he didn’t lie to 
me ; the path was steep and rocky, and the night 
was dark; the lights were ‘all out in the camp 
below, and there was no sound of any one mov- 
ing in the stillness ; it would have taken any one 
from down there some minutes to reach Dayber’s 
shanty, if the occupant bad been in need of any 
help; but I sat at a turn in the path, a rifle 
balanced across my knee, ‘to keep any one from 
coming too soon,’ as Peter Pillah had said. I 
looked up at the great, white, snow-capped crown 
of the mountain, which seemed almost above me, 
and at the big stars beyond that, and was trying 
to imagine what was beyond them ; life seemed so 
short, just then, and the night so solemn ; Day- 
ber’s Echo, which I had never seen and wished I 
had never heard of, seemed a shadowy and unsub- 
stantial thing, as all things earthly are, and I 
wondered how any man could risk what Peter Pil- 
lah was risking for it ; yes, and I wondered how 
any woman could let him—or make him. Do you 
know, my dear Mrs. Pillah, that in God’s good 
time you'll look up into the skies, maybe when 








you’re too weak to turn away your head or ask a 
friend to do it for you, and wonder the same?” 
‘* Never !” hissed the woman, her frame shaking 
with excitement, and her eyes scintillating like 
some rare gems—with demon-lit fires within them ; 
“never! You forget that J have done nothing !” 

The man laughed. 

“T forget nothing. But opinions differ, you 
know, upon all important subjects—and this is 
an important matter to me, and to yon, and to 
Peter Pillah! It would be an unfortunate sort of 
a world, as you’ve doubtless heard said a hundred 
times, if we all thought alike. You’ve had ad- 
vantages of education and culture of which the 
proprietor of Valley Park Academy—ha! ha!— 
never even dreamed. Your opinion would carry 
more weight than mine, I doubt not, and you 
have done nothing! But do you know, Mrs. Pillah, 
that if [had to take your chances or your hus- 
band’s, here and hereafter, I'd rather take his 
than yours ?” 

‘*Had you, indeed? Perhaps your own 

“That will do. Ive sometimes thought of that 
myself. Shall I continue my story ?” 

“If you please.” 

“Twas getting into such a frame of mind as 
means the salvation of a man who has it in his 
soul to welcome it ; I was getting back to my boy- 
hood’s days ; the sins of the years between the 
distant past and that night in the mountains were 
drifting away from me, much as the night wind 
was blowing the white mists along the ravines and 
valleys. And then, suddenly, a glare rose up in 
the midnight behind me. Peter Pillah had set fire 
to the shanty in which Lionel Dayber lay sleeping. 
You are not to forget that, Mrs. Pillah, when you 
see him again.” 

“*T shall not.” 

“T do not doubt that Lionel Dayber died in 
ignorance of the cause of that night attack upon 
him. I suppose he always believed that a gang of 
robbers attacked him for the sake of the gold he 
had, or was supposed to have. It is likely that he 
never doubted having had a serious fight with 
them, for he fired twice, when he sprang out of 
his blazing doorway, though he certainly did not 
see me, and I think he did not see the doctor. 
Perhaps he believed some of his assailants crawled 
away to die; Ican’t say. If he had been a minute 
later in awakening——” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried the woman, covering her 
face with her hands. 

‘Ah? I’ve touched you at last, have I? It 
has taken longer than I thought it would. You 
begin to see, do you, the depths through which 
your path to Dayber’s Echo leads? I confess I am 
glad. Did you ever, sometime in your innocent 
girlhood, read, ‘Thou shalt not covet a 

“Stop! Go on with your story.” 

‘‘A minute later, and——” 

‘Leave that out! I cannot bear—— 

‘‘ But, my dear woman, it was true! It was the 
way in which the man you had married called the 
man you had promised to marry to go to his 
death ! Not that it would have been much harder, 
perhaps, than any other way Would have been, if 
he must die at all, then and there. The agony 
would be a little sharper, and = 

**Don’t !” 

“Very well, I won’t. I'll tell you what happened 


” 








” 





next. Lionel went down, shot through the lungs. 
The ball was meant for his heart. It missed it, 
and——” 


* And—you—you—who——” 

“IT? I did not fire a shot. 

* And—and killed——” 

“You forget. He did not kill Lionel Dayber ; 
he only shortened his life some years, more or less, 
He did not kill him—not unless he did it when the 
man lay upon the bed of sickness that proved to 
be his bed of death.” 

*“*T wonder he employed 

*Do you? Lionel Dayber never recognized 
Peter Pillah, the devoted physician who stood by 
his side until death had vanquished his utmost 
skill, as the man he had known for a few short 
weeks, long, long years ago, in the wilderness of a 
mountain mining camp. Even I, keen-eyed and 
hot-headed so far as my foe is concerned, found it 
hard to see in the Peter Pillah’s face of the present 
the looks of the man who used me as long as he 
needed me—and then tried to cast me aside.” 

‘But his name ?” 

‘Peter Pillah never used Lis own name but 
once in all the time he cursed our camp with his 
presence, That was when he made the mistake 
of becoming one of the two witnesses to Lionel’s 
forged signature—the worst mistake of his life, I 
think, except two !” 

Mrs. Pillah smiled. 

‘*One, I suppose, was when he proved untrue to 
you, was it not ?” she asked. 

‘* Fea.” 

** And the other ?” 

“ When he fell in love with you !” 

“You are not very complimentary this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘*Not very.” 

“So he used an assumed name there ?” 

‘He did. And suppose he hadn't? What did 
he ever do to Lionel Dayber there—or here—so 
far as Lionel knew, to have caused the slightest 
distrust or suspicion ?” 

**T—don’t—know,” 

‘Nor doI, Lionel would have trusted himself 
all the more readily to Dr. Pillah to be cared for 
and tended by him until the gates of death closed 
behind him, if he had known the doctor for the 
bluff, frank fellow who made himself so popular 
with all during his short stay with us. And as for 
the assumed name—that would have counted no- 
thing against him. Half the men in the camp 
had left their true names at home in the East.” 

‘‘What was Peter’s pretended name ?” 

“It was a beautiful one, almost as pretty as the 
real one my parents compelled me to wear, And E 
must say that he Jooked it, though——” 

“What was it?” 


Pillah did that.” 
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‘‘T think it was, like mine, a misfit! He called 


himself Royal Noble.” 
The lady laughed merrily. Perhaps she was 
sensitive to the humorous, 
(7o be continued.) 


A MASSACHUSETTS MILITIA REGIMENT 
IN NEW YORK. 

HE Ninth Regiment of Boston, Massachusetts 

Volunteer Militia, visited New York last week, 
as the guests of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, by 
whom they were banqueted and otherwise enter- 
tained. ‘he regiment numbered six hundred men, 
und presented an eminently soldierly appearance. 
On Thursday, under escort of the Sixty-ninth, the 
visitors marched to the City Hall, where they 
were reviewed by Mayor Hewitt. Subsequently, 
crossing to Brooklyn, the two regiments were re- 
viewed by Mayor Chapin, and the Ninth gave an 
exhibition drill on the parade-grounds., 


THE RICHMOND EXPOSITION. 


.IRGINIA has her great fair—the Agricultural, 
Mechanical and Tobacco Exposition—which 
was formally opened at Richmond on Wednesday 
of last week, in the presence of 20,000 people. An 
imposing street parade preceded the ceremonies at 
the grounds, in the northwestern suburbs of the 
city. The machinery was set in motion by the 
wife of Governor Lee. The Exposition will con- 
tinue until November 21st, and everything indi- 
cates a season of abundant prosperity worthy of 
the grand display of Virginia’s resources and 
achievements. The Main Building is 650 feet long 
by 320 feet wide, and 66 feet high, filled with 
lloral exhibits, domestic manufactures, textile 
fabrics, mechanics’ and manufacturers’ products, 
ete. A railway runs through the building, so that 
awhole train of cars can pass through from one 
end to the other. There is an Art Hall, a Music 
Hall, a bench show, poultry and pet-stock exhibi- 
tion, and other *‘annexes”’ innumerable, together 
with a fine race-track and commodious grand- 
stand. Tobacco naturally occupies a prominent 
place in the Virginia exposition. There is a grand 
disPlay of the seductive weed from the seed to the 
smoker's pipe, such as has never been, and per- 
haps never will be, seen again on earth. 

Our pictures, engraved from photographs taken 
by Geo, 8, Cook & Son, of Richmond, just previous 
to the opening of the Exposition, give views of the 
principal structures and their surroundings, and 
f the grand parade. 


ENGLAND'S DESIRE FOR FREE TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

IN a recent address to a visiting delegation, Gen- 
eral Harrison spoke as follows of the anxiety of 
England to secure supremacy of free-trade ideas 
in this country : ‘* I want now to introduce to you 
for a moment another speaker—an Englishman. 
Within the last year I have been reading, wholly 
without any view to politics, the story of our diplo- 
inatic relations with England during the Civil 
War. ‘The motive that most strongly influenced 
the English mind in its sympathy with the South 
was the cxpectancy of free trade with the Con- 
federacy, and among the most influential publica- 
tions intended to urge English recognition and aid 
to the Confederates was a book entitled ‘ The 
American Union,’ by James Spence. It was pub- 
lished in 1862, and ran through several editions. 
speaking of the South, he said: ‘No part of the 
world can be found more admirably placed for ex- 
changing with this country the products of in- 
‘lustry to mutual advantage than the Southern 
States of the Union. Producing in abundance the 
inaterial we chiefly require, the climate and the 
habits of the people indispose them to manufac- 
tures, and leave to be purchased precisely the com- 
inodities we have to sell. They have neither the 
imeans nor the desire to enter into rivalry with us. 
Commercially they offer more than the capabilities 
of another India, within a fortnight’s distance 
‘rom our shores. The capacity of a Southern trade 
when freed from restrictions may be estimated 
most correctly by comparison. ‘The condition of 
these States resembles that of Australia, both non- 








inanufacturing countries, with the command of | 


ample productions to offer in exchange for the 
imports they require.’ 

‘**The author proceeds to show that at that time 
[ingland’s exports to our country were only thir- 
teen shillings per capita of our population, while 
her exports to Australia were ten pounds sterling 
per capita. Let me now read what he said of 
the Northern States: ‘The people of the North, 
whether manufacturers or shipowners, regard us 
as rivals and competitors, to be held back and 
cramped by all possible means. They possess the 
same elements as ourselves—coal, metal, ships, 
un aptitude for machinery, energy and industry, 
whilst the early obstacles of deficient capi al and 
scanty labor are rapidly disappearing. For many 
years they have competed with us in some manu- 
factures in foreign markets, and their peculiar 
skill in the contrivance of all labor-saving ma- 
chinery daily increases the number of articles they 
produce cheaper than ourselves, Thus to one part 
of the world our exports are at the rate of ten 
pounds sterling per head, while those to the Union 
umount to but thirteen shillings per head.’ 

“‘T have read extracts because they seemed to 
me very suggestive and very instructive. The 
South offered free trade to Europe in exchange for 
an expected recognition of their independence by 
England and France. The offer was very attractive 
and persuasive to the ruling classes of England. 
They took Confederate bonds, and sent out armed 
cruisers to prey upon our commerce, They dallied 
with the Southern agents, fed them upon illusive 
hopes, and thus encouraged the South to protract 
a hopeless struggle. They walked to the very edge 
of open war with the United States, forgetful of 
all the friendly ties that had bound us as nations, 
and all this to gratify a commercial greed. We 
may learn from this how high a price England 
then set upon free trade with a part only of the 
States, 

‘*But now the Union has been swayed and re- 
stored. Men of both armies and of all the States 
rejoice that England's hope of a commercial de- 
pendency on our Southern coast were disappointed, 
The South is under no stress to purchase foreign 
help by trade concessions, She will now open her 
ospitable doors to manufacturing capital and to 
‘killed labor, It is not nowtrue that either climate 

ow the habits of her people indispose them to manu- 
factures. Of the Virginias, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Missouri, it may 
now be said, as Mr. Spence said of the more North- 
ern States : ‘They possess the same elements as 
ourselves, viz.—coal, metal, ships, an aptitude for 
machinery, energy and industry, whilst the early 











obstacles of deficient capital and scanty labor are 
rapidly disappearing.’ 

“*T am sure that there is a new South, shackled 
as it is by traditions and prejudices, that is girding 
itself to take part in the great industrial rivalry 
with England which Mr. Spence so much depre- 
cates, These great States will no longer allow 
either Old England or New England to spin and 
weave their cotton, but will build mills in the very 
fields where the great staple is gathered. They 
will no longer leave Pennsylvania without an active 
rival in the production of iron, They surely will 
not, if they are at all mindful of their great need 
and their great opportunity, unite in this crusade 
against our unprotected industries. Our interests 
no longer run upon sectional lines, and it cannot 
be good for any part of our country that Mr. 
Spence’s vision of English trade with us should be 
realized. Commerce between the States is work- 
ing mightily, if silently, to efface all lingering es- 
trangements between our people, and the appeal 
for the perpetuation of the American system of 
protection will, I am sure, soon find an answering 
response among the people of all the States.” 


A VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN JAPAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune, 
writing from ‘lokio, Japan, gives a graphic account 
of the recent destructive eruption of the Bandai- 
san voleano: ‘The eruption occurred on the 15th 
of July, without any note of warning. In fact, 
the voleano has for hundreds of years been sup- 
posed to be extinct. Suddenly, a few minutes past 
eight o’clock, a low rumbling sound was heard like 
the sound of distant thunder, actually believed to 
be such by some ; but before there was time for an 
interchange of words, the earth was heaved up 
and began to tremble violently, the ground un- 
dulating like water shaken in a bowl, From the 
peak of Bandai-san there then shot up in the air, as 
though discharged from the cannon’s mouth, and 
accompanied by a noise as of a hundred thunder- 
storms combined, a huge mass of red volcanic 
mud, mixed with fire and rocks and sulphur and 
smoke, carrying with it the very peak of the 
mountain, and hiding for a time the broad and 
brilhant canopy of heaven, and then, in its fall, 
covering the green earth below with a bluish-gray 
winding-sheet of volcanic mud, heavy rocks, hot 
water, burning sulphur, red-hot sand and glowing 
ashes of a bluish tint. Under this mass, varying 
in thickness from seven to twenty feet, were 
hidden 600 men, women and children, dead at 
once or writhing in the last agonies. Among 
these there were no less than 150 visitors to the 
hot springs, who thus found death in place of 
the expected cure from sickness and disease. 
Within a fatal circle, described by a radius of five 
miles around the mountain, few people were able 
to escape unhurt, but even beyond that distance 
persons were killed or severely injured. Dense 
black smoke continued to issue from the aper- 
ture through which the subterranean forces had 
found vent, and black clouds soon covered the 
sky far and wide, while constantly recurring earth- 
quake shocks increased the fright of the trembling 
fugitives. Whoever could, fled at once in every 
direction away from the smoking crater. Some, 
stark naked and ashy pale, ran at the top of their 
speed over the glowing cinders ; women fainted 
and fell from sheer exhaustion and terror ; a few, 
crazed by fright or injured by falling beams and 
stones, hopped or crept away like so many animals 
set at large. To increase the horrors of the scene, 
pine-trees, tall and stately and centuries old, were 
torn from the ground and thrown upward, while 
sulphurous flames blazed forth between their crack- 
ling roots, presenting to the wild and excited im- 
agination of the people the spectacle of weird-look- 
ing snakes, hissing and writhing in the unearthly 
glare of the abysmal fire. One of the most singular 
things about the convulsion was the damming up 
of a river, thus converting a fruitful region of 
rice-fields into a vast lake. At the time this letter 





was written no estimate of the damage to property | 


could be made.” 


HOW CHINESE HISTORY IS WRITTEN. 
Tue North China Herald says : ‘‘ Chinese history 
is compiled by a permanent commission of accom- 


plished literary men, who are always at work upon | 


it. In 1737 an Imperial edict stated that history 
ought not to be written for the Emperor’s use 


only, and remain shut upin golden caskets and | 


marble chambers ; it ought to be made accessible 


to all officials, that they may know the mind of | 


the Emperor and the laws of the land. F 
Chinese standpoint, history is divided into two 
parts—one, an exact narrative of events ; the other, 


From the | 


a record of what the Emperor has said and done, | 


This division originates two sets of publications— 


one, in which the officers speak; the other, in which | 


the Emperor is the spokesman. In the first, the 
industry of the Bureau of History is run in the 


collection of facts, but there is always a danger | 
that the recorder may be under a strong Court | 


influence. Historical candor can scarcely find a 


peer in reference to nations or persons who have | 


een in conflict with the Court, With this excep- 
tion, the array of facts thus recorded is most val- 
uable, The edicts published in the second series 
express the mind of the Emperor. He is always a 
man who has the advantage of good training, and 
if his style be tolerable and he happen to be fond 


of writing his edicts himself, they will be trans- | 


mitted to future times in full, The scribes, who 
stand writing when he speaks, translate his spoken 
words into official phrases, and his opinions and 
decisions will then pass into official history, partly 
written by himself and partly by the scribes of the 
Cabinet. 


ANCIENT LITERARY TREASURES 
DISCOVERED. 


A REMARKABLE discovery as just been made | 
in Egypt of tablets or letters, waich composed a | 


literary correspondence of 3,500 to 4,000 years 
ago, carried on between Egyptians and Asiatics. 
The tablets, now in Vienna, represent letters and 


dispatches sent to Egypt by the governors and | 


kings of Palestine, Syria, Babylonia and other 
countries of Western Asia, The find is remarkable 


every way, and opens the people of that age to us | 


with freshness and familiarity. It is clear that 
the literary spirit is very ancient, and Professor 
Sayre surmises that we shall yet find libraries of 
clay books, One town in Judah was called ‘* Book 
Town” or “ Library Town,” 


WHEAT AS OLD AS THE EXODUS. 


A most interesting experiment has culminated 
at Plymouth, Mass., in the raising of some wheat 


Drew, the experimenter, last year received from 
a friend in Alexandria, Egypt, some grains of 
wheat taken from a mummy exhumed near the 
ruins of Memphis, and belonging, it is believed, to 
the period of the Ninth Dynasty, which would 
make it grown about 3000 B.c., or be nearly five 
thousand years old. He planted the seed early in 
the Spring, carefully fursing it. It grew rapidly, 
and at the time of cutting measured from six and 
® half to seven feet high. The leaves alternate on 
the stalk like common wheat, but the product of 
the plant is the most singular part of it, for, in- 
stead of growing in an ear like modern corn, there 
is a heavy cluster of small twigs in place of the 
spindle which hangs downward from its weight, 
and each twig is thickly studded with kernels, 
each of which is in a separate husk. From what 
is threshed a larger crop will be grown next year. 
as the result proves this, ground, to exceed in 
quality anything that the modern grain can grow. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
{RINGING the curfew-bell is revived at Stratford- 


on-Avon. The bell now used was tolled at Shake- 
speare’s funeral, 


| 


TuE Commission appointed by the New York | 


Legislature last Spring, to revise the State statutes 
relating to the sale of ale, wine, beer and intoxi- 
cating liquors, and to provide for the adoption of 
an improved excise system, began its sessions in 
this city last week. Hearings will be given daily 
to persons interested. 


THE present session of Congress is the longest 
in American history. The longest preceding ses- 
sion was that of 1850—the year of the Missouri 
Compromise—which was adjourned at noon, Sep- 
tember 30th. Constructively, the session of 1868, 
following the impeachment proceedings against 
President Johnson, was longer, the adjournment 
sine die having taken place November 10th, but, 
as a matter of fact, Congress took a six-weeks re- 


cess from July 27th, and never afterwards had a | 


quorum or attempted to transact any business. 


Tue business failures occurring throughout the 
United States for the third quarter of the year 
just completed, as furnished by R. G. Dun & Co., 
the Mercantile Agency, amount in number to 
2.361, with liabilities of a trifle over %22,600,000. 
The failures for the third quarter of 1887 num- 
bered 1,938, with liabilities aggregating the enor- 
mous sum of $73,000,000. For the nine months 
of 1888 the failures number 7,550, with liabilities 
of over $90,000,000, as compared with 6,850 fail- 
ures and $128,000,000 of liabilities in the same 
period of 1887. 


Tue first steps towards the new coast-defense 
system were taken by the War Department last 
week, by the issue of an order detailing Colonel 
James M. Whittemore, Lieutenant-colonel Francis 
H. Parker, Captain Charles Shaler, Captain Charles 
C. Morrison and First-lieutenant William B. Gor- 
don as a Board of Ordnance Officers to prepare 
plans, specifications and estimates for the erection, 
purchase or manufacture of the necessary buildings 
and other structures, machinery, tools and fixtures 
for the army gun-foundry for finishing and as- 
sembling heavy ordnance, to be erected at the 
Watervliet Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y., as author- 
ized in the recent Appropriation Act. 


ENGLAND and the English do not, after all, de- 
rive their name from the Angles, according to the 
long-rooted tradition, so declares a German Gov- 
ernment professor, Dr. Bening. After extensive 
researches, he has discovered that the word ‘‘ Eng- 
lish” originates from the ** Engern,” a numerous 
and powerful Saxon race living near the banks of 
the Weser, on the North Sea. This theory rests 
also upon the authority of the old British monk 
Gildas, who lived much earlier than Bede, and 
who speaks only of the Saxons who colonized 

sritain. Further, Dr. Bening points out that our 

supposed forefathers, the Angles, dwelt on the 
Baltic, further off, and that their country was 
much smaller than the land of the Engern. 


A PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL trouble in the Eighteenth 
Ward of Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently excited the 
people of that city. A majority of the citizens 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Parnell Indemnity Fund has reached the 
sum of #29,000. 

Perv has ratified the treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States. 


FouR THOUSAND excursionists from Northern 


New York invaded this city last week. 

Tue Catholic Bishop of Limerick has forbidden 
the collecting of money at chapels for the Parnell 
fund. 

The total subscriptions to the New York yellow- 
fever fund amounted, up to the 4th instant, to 
$57,907. 

THE Bill appropriating $100,000 for the mitiga- 
tion and extirpation of yellow fever was passed by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Ir is probable that the General Deficiency Bill 
will fail, owing to the want of a quorum in the 
House of Representatives. 

Tur Nevada Supreme Court has decided that 
the anti-Mormon test oath passed by the last Legis- 
lature is unconstitutional, 

Mr. Ba.rovur, in a recent speech at Glasgow, 
declared that if Ireland was given Home Rule it 
would have to be reconquered, 


A CABBAGE Trust has been formed by the farmers 
of Northwestern Ohio, who refuse te sell for less 
than five cents a head on the field. 


SEVEN whites and ten negroes were exposed to 
the lash at the Delaware whipping-post in one day 
last week. One man got forty Jashes ; four, twenty 
lashes ; nine, ten lashes ; and three, five lashes. 


PrRrsIpENT CLEVELAND signed the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Lill last week, and sent a message to 
Congress recommending additional legislation for 
Chinese immigrants now at sea bound for the 
United States, 

Proressor GEFFCKEN, who was arrested for re- 
vealing State secrets in furnishing a German 
newspaper with extracts from the Emperor Fred- 
erick’s Diary, states that he had the Emperor's 
permission to publish the Diary three months after 
his death. 

ALL hope for the lost yacht Cythera, which 
sailed from New York last March for the West 
Indies, has been abandoned. The will of her 


| owner, William A. W. Stewart, who was on board, 


are Catholics, and they elected a Catholic School | 


Board, which Jeased to Father Sheedy four un- 
occupied rooms of the public-school building for 
parochial-school purposes, and both schools have 
been conducted in the same building since the first 
Monday in September. There was no jar, because 
the public-school principal and his assistants are 
Catholics. Father Sheedy had nuns for assistants. 
The Protestants were much incensed at the action 
of the School Board, and in mass-meeting passed 
a resolution instructing a committee to call upon 
State Superintendent Higbee, who in reply hés 
written a letter condemning the use of a public- 
school building for a parochial school as illegal. 


Tue King of Italy, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Public Instruction, has 
issued a decree regulating the manner in which 
Italy proposes to celebrate a fourth centennial of 
the discovery of America by Columbus. This will 
consist mainly in the publication of the collected 
works of the great navigator, and of all the docu- 


ments and charts which will throw any light upon | 


his life and voyages. This will be accompanied by 
a biography of the works published in Italy upon 
Columbus and the discovery of America from the 
earliest period down to the present time. The 
head of the Royal Commission charged with the 
preparation of this edition is Cesare Correnti, 
President of the Italian Historical Institute ; and 


among its members are Signors Amari, Cantu and | 


Desimoni, and the Marquis Doria. An appro- 
priation of 12,000 lire has been made to cover the 
expenses of this work, which is now fairly under- 
taken for the first time. 


THe seventy-ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was held in Cleveland, O., last week. Reports 
showed that 29 ew missionaries entered the work 
during the past year, and the gifts received by the 
Board during the last year amounted to $394,568, 
Of this, $152,510 came from four women's Boards, 
The receipts from legacies were $146,352. The 
Board expended $626,000 on missions during the 
year, It has 481 missionaries scattered through 
Zululand, Central Africa, Turkey, China, Japan, 


Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, Spain and Austria, | 
and the Foreign Secretaries unite in asking fora re- | 


inforcement of 40 ordained ministers, 9 physicians 


and 30 single women. The Secretaries report 1,050 | 


centres of evangelical effort—an increase of 70— 
and nearly 7,000 persons brought under the direct 
personal influence of Christian teachers, and con- 
gregations aggregating upwards of 100,000. The 
next meeting of the Board will be held in New 


grown from seeds as old as the Exodus, David‘ Werk. 





has been offered for probate, and testimony has 
been taken as to his death. "= 


Tue firm of Shipman, Barlow, Larocque & Cho- 
ate, which has lost so heavily through the forg- 
eries of its trusted clerk Bedell, now in the Tombs, 
last week sent to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company a certified check for $112,664.84 for cer- 
tain bogns mortgages upon which Bedell obtained 
the principal of the sum mentioned. 


Tue New York Court of Appeals has granted 
a new trial to Arthur J. McQuade, one of the 
‘* Boodle” Aldermen, who has been serving a sen- 
tence in the State Prison for his share in the 
Broadway Railroad bribery, on the ground that 
there were errors in the proceedings which led to 
his conviction. He has been released on bail. 


JAPAN never imports workmen, but sends its 
citizens to study the arts and sciences. Three 
young Japanese men are now in the office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton studying drawing. A bank is to be built at 
Tokio, and these young men are permitted to copy 
the drawings of suitable buildings designed for 
that purpose. 

GILBERT and Sur ivan’s latest opera, “The Yeo- 
man of the Guard,” was produced at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, on October 3d, with brilliant 
success. The scene is the Tower Green. Sullivan 
conducted the performance, and the music is said 
to be superior to anything given by the composer 
in the long series of works in which he has had 
the collaboration of Mr. Gilbert. 


THE Boulangist agitation has been resumed. A 
stormy meeting was held in Paris last week, at 
which a vote of confidence in General Boulanger 
was passed. The general's opponents evidently 
mean to steal his thunder, as at a recent ministe- 
rial council the cabinet decided to introduce in the 
Chamber of Deputies during the coming session a 
Bill for the revision of the Constitution, 


NEARLY $12,000,000 was paid at the New York 
Tax Office in one day last week, beating all pre- 
vious records. John Jacob Astor’s check was for 
£400,000, and one of the same size from the Con- 
solidated Gas Companies and the New York Cen- 
tral and Harlem Railroad Companies included the 
taxes of all the members of the Vanderbilt family 
with the exception of Mrs, William H, and Fred- 
erick. 

THE movement of the Mormons towards Mexico 
is assuming definite shape and large proportions. 
They have quietly bought from private persons 
large tracts of good agricultural lands in Northern 
Chibuahua, principally in the valley of the Casas 
Grande River, and are negotiating for more. Sev- 
eral flourishing villages exist in that neighborhood 
already, the principal one being called Porfiro 
Diaz. 

Ir is said that the French Royalists are much 
more hopeful than they have been, For some time 
past the intrigues of the Boulangists have caused 
a great many people to look favorably on the Comte 
de Paris, and the schism in the Bonapartist camp 
has disgusted some of the most ardent followers. 
M. de Cassagnac is said to be wavering in his alle- 
giance, and seems inclined to throw his influence 
to the Orleanists. 

Tue Sioux Indian Chiefs will visit Washington 
to confer with the President in reference to the 
Land Bill. They ask that the Government buy the 
land outright at fifty cents an acre, and they do 
not care what the Government sells it for, This 
would take $5,500,000, Some of the land conld be 
sold for $1.25 an acre, while some of it could not 
be sold at all. The Government would favor the 
purchase on these terms, but proposes to make the 
payments as fast as the lands are sold. 


THE annual meeting of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund was held in New York last 
week. The fund is now about $2,000,000, In the 
last twenty years $1,727,650 has been expended by 
the trustees among the Southern States for the 
benefit of white and colored people, Last year 
about $70,000 was paid out, some of the distribu- 
tions being as follows: Alabama, $8,100; Arkan- 
sas, $4,400 ; Georgia, $4,500; Louisiana, $5,600 ; 
North Carolina, $5,800 ; South Carolina, $10,000 ; 
Tennessee, $14,000; Texas, $3,800; Virginia, 
$7,300 ; and West Virginia, $4,100. Of the total 
amount, $22,800 went for scholarships ; $13,000, 
for normal schools; $11,400, for institutes; $10,400, 
for public schools ; and $10,000 to the pormal col- 
lege eatablished at Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE WHEAT “SQUEEZE.” 


) R. B. P. HUTCHINSON, otherwise known as 

“Old Hutch,” of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, having shrewdly foreseen and calculated on 
the scarcity of wheat towards the latter part of 
last month, proceeded to “corner” the stock in 
his city, and ran the price up to $1.50 before Oc- 
tober 1st. Naturally there was a sensation, fol- 
lowed by several failures, and something like a 
panic. People lost their heads because of heavy 
coverings in December wheat, and there was a 
perfect craze to buy. The advance for a little 
while was most remarkable, and there is no telling 
where it would have ceased had not Hutchinson 
eased the market by liberal selling. At the New 
York Produce Exchange, on Monday morning of 
last week, business in the wheat pit opened with 
a great flurry, accompanied by a sharp advance. 
Everybody seemed to think that ‘Old Hutch’s” 
corner was to be extended all through this month, 
and perhaps a booming rise would be the record for 
the November, December and May options, Henry 
Clews said the bears were panic-stricken, and the 
rise was due to their anxiety to cover. But Mr. 


Clews rightly predicted that the two markets, | 


Chicago and New York, would adjust themselves, 
when prices for various options would become 
again influenced by merit and reason, rather than 
erratic emotion, as of late, on the part of the 
shorts. 

Last Wednesday the session on the New York 
Produce Exchange was a tempestuous one. Float- 
ing above the uproar were reports to the effect 
that one or two big New York speculators had 
been caught in “Old Hutch’s” squeeze. The 
day’s business was the greatest in the history of 
the Exchange. Things began to look serious when 
the top prices for the day were reached. There 
were indications at that time that some of the 
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Chicago men, and New York men, too, were satis- 

fied with their profits, and were taking steps to TT 

corral them. But there was a gradual break, Oc- 

tober closing at $1.115¢. December fell to $1.151¢ T 

on ‘Change at the close, with the final figures on 

“the curb” $1.141¢. May broke, too, and closed pa 

at $1.181¢. The transactions aggregated 40,000,000 ™~ 

bushels, of which 23,000,000 were December and dr 

12,000,000 May. Flour also mounted, the rise on vi 

the date mentioned making a total of $2 in a wi 
in 


month. Business, however, was sharply curtailed 
by the advance, aggregating but 15,000 barrels. On 
Thursday business proceeded in about its usual 
way. While there was a good deal of small trad- 
ing with rapid fractional fluctuations, there was 
nothing to cause immediate alarm, and in a short 
time the floor of the Produce Exchange resumed 
its normal appearance. 














NEW YORK OITY.— THE ‘‘ SQUEEZE” IN WHEAT—SCENE IN THE WHEAT PIT OF THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE, OCTOBER 3D. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST. 
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BNEW YORK CITY.— REVIEW OF THE NINTH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT BY MAYOR HEWITT, 
AT THE CITY HALL, OCTOBER 4TH. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST, =-SEE PAGE 143. 


NEW YORK CITY.— THE CONTEST FOR THE BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE NEW YORK AND CHICAGO CLUBS—JOLLIFICATION AT THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE DECIDING GAME ON THE POLO GROUNDS, OCTOBER 4TH, 














OcTOBER 13, 1888.] 
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MME. JANE HADING, THE EMINENT FRENCH ACTRESS, 


THE COQUELIN -HADING COMPANY IN NEW YORK. 


HE New York engagement, beginning this week, of M. Constant 
Coquelin and Mme. Jane Hading, with a supporting com- 
pany of first-rate French artists, including M. Coquelin’s son Jean, 
‘‘ Coquelin Cadet,” makes a notable addition to the list of foreign 
dramatic celebrities who have from time to time professionally 
visited the United States. The reputation of these players is world- 
wide, and they come to us direct from a series of artistic triumphs 
in the South American capitals. 
M. Coquelin received his dramatic training in the world’s best 








school—the Paris ibid, which, with the 
Théatre Frangais to which it is the threshold, 
serves as the real conservator of the priceless tra- 
ditions of art handed down from the time of Mo- 
liere. Though only in the forty-seventh year of 
his age, M. Coquelin has occupied a prominent 
place in the Théatre Francais during quite a 
quarter of a century past. He first won a reputa- 
tion in the parts that Molitre himself used to play 
in his own classic comedies. With the fuller de- 
velopment of his dramatic powers, M. Coquelin 
essayed various romantic, emotional and poetic 
réles in the pieces of modern authors, such as M. 
Dumas, the younger, Georges Ohnet, Theodore de 
Banville, and others, with a triumphant success 
that has placed him permanently among the great 
masters of his art. His répertoire includes several 
plays which are already familiar on the New York 
boards through adaptations presented by Mr. Irv- 
ing, Mr. Barrett, and others; such as ‘“Grin- 
goire” (‘The King’s Pleasure”), ‘*La Joie fait 
Peur” (‘The Cape Mail”), ‘‘ Le Juif Polonais” 
(The Beils”), ‘‘Le Maitre de Forges” (‘‘ Lady 
Clare *), etc. M. Coquelin is also a famous master 
of the monologue—a branch of art which has been 
little cultivated by English and American actors. 

Mme. Jane Hading is a Frenchwoman of the 
South—a daughter of the mercurial Provence, 
who was a comic-opera diva at Marseilles before 
she made her début in Paris, some ten years ago. 
Her first real triumphs at the capital as a dramatic 
actress were won in 1883, at the Gymnase Théatre, 
where she played opposite parts to the handsome 
Damala, Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, in ‘ Le 
Maitre de Forges,” and later in Alphonse Dau- 
det’s “‘Sapho,” and other modern pieces. Mme. 
Hading is a peculiar stage personality, with her 
sudden flashes of Provengal fire, subtlety and ten- 
derness —a veritable “‘ beaker full of the warm 
South.” In either farcical or emotional comedy, 
she and Coquelin form an inimitable pair, 


NEW YORK WINS THE PENNANT, 

HURSDAY last was a red-letter day in the history of the New 
York Baseball Club. In the contest for the championship they 
had so far the lead of the Chicago Club, that, by winning the game 
played on that day, it would secure the pennant even should it lose 
all the games yet to be played. The Chicagos came to the field 
resolute and confident, resolved to defeat the New York Giants at 
every hazard. There was a great concourse of spectators, and 
the excitement was intense. The game was throughout a pitchers’ 
battle, Crane, of the New York Club, having the best of it. The 














M. COQUELIN, OF THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


only run was made by the Giants, aud the Chicagos retired from 
the field ‘‘ whitewashed.” The crowd watched every movement of 
the players with the keenest interest, and when, finally, the third 
Chicago player was retired in the ninth inning, insuring victory, 
such a shout went up as was perhaps never heard on the famous 
ground before. Hats, canes, umbrellas, and every movable object, 
were thrown into the air, and as the Giants walked off the field 
they were accorded a reception that will live in their memories 
until they are gray-haired. New Yorkers generally will rejoice 
that the local club has secured the pennant for which it has so 
vigorously striven, 
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"HE ADVANCE COLUMN OF THE MILITARY AND CIVIC PARADE PASSING DOWN BROAD STREET, 


OPENING OF 





THE MAIN EXPOSITION 











BUILDING. 











FROM PROTOS, BY GEORGE 8, Cook & SoN.—SEE PAGE 143, 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION BY GOVERNOR LEE, 
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THE VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL AND TOBACCO EXPOSITION AT RICHMOND, OCTOBER 3p. 
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THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. | 
Tue Senate Tariff Bill was reported to that body 
last week. Leaving out of the account a proposed 
increase of the rate of duty on tin plates, which 
robably will diminish the amount of duties col- 
ected on certain gauges, the reductions may be 
estimated as follows, in round numbers: | 





FROM CUSTOMS. 


Chemical products $272,000 


Earthenware and glassware.......... 276,000 





Metals .. ee a 1,716,000 
Wood and woodenware.............. 

DG hei se viens 083 “tf Ep ers ere 

TURGOD: 20. ccc ccccndvccecscccessesces 2, 

PROV RIIG, GEG o5.o- sconce cccca cscs 2,000,000 
Wimes, TOUOTS, OCC. ......sccccccccceses 95,000 
Cotton manufactures........ ........ 39,000 
Flax, hemp and jute ............. .... 186.000 | 
Wool and woolen goods........-.+... 987,000 | 
OE, BD ax ccc rcees ss teccee 92,000 
Books, papers, etc..........--.65- ese 40,000 
Sundries.... iene ckteds wad bexs.c 132,000 
Added to free list.......... 6,430,000 


. $42,297,000 


Total from customs.. 


INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Repeal tobacco tax and reduction 


on cigars ms oe . oss 
Repeal of tax on alcohol used in 
manufactures er oe kis 


a 
= 
De 


$7,000,000 


24,371,000 








Total internal taxes... 





Estimated aggregate reduction. . $73,668,000 


fhis probably is as great a reduction as can be 
safely made at this time, in view of the fact that 
nearly $60,000,000 of the surplus has been dis- 
tributed among favored banks, from which it 
conld not be suddenly withdrawn, even to meet 
a Treasury deficit, without producing a financial 
panic. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PLAGUES. 


As sTATED by us last week, probably the last 
thing written by the late Professor R. A. Proctor, | 
before his sudden death from yellow fever, was a 
newspaper syndicate article on ‘** Plagues,” from 
which the following extracts are made: “ Yellow | 
fever, though not in reality a more destructive | 
disease, even in the places where it is apt to pre- 
vail, than some others which are more familiar, is 
more suggestive of the idea of pestilence than any 
existent disease, and more strikingly recalls, when 
it appears in a fully developed form, as ten years 
ago in New Orleans and Memphis, tle horrors of 
the ancient plagues. There is something in the | 
insidious nature of its approach, its fell action in | 
the worst cases, and the despair which seizes even 
from the beginning the larger number of its vic- 
tims, which reminds us of what we have read re- 
specting the plagues of Athens, of Florence, of 
London, in the days of old. I am told by those 
who witnessed the flight from Jacksonville, Fla., a 
short time since, when first the appearance of 
yellow fever in that town had been announced, 
that the behavior of many of the refugees indi- 
cated absolutely panic terror, though, as it turned 
out, not one among the whole number had been 
infected by the disease, so that the risk indi- 
vidually run by that panic-stricken crowd while 
in the town from which they were flying must 
have beey small.” 

« ~ 


* * x * 


“The plague of Florence, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, was remarkable, like that of 
Athens, for the limited area which it affected, or, 
rather, in which it wrought its most deadly effects 
and rose to true plague pitch. If Florence, when 
the plague reached her, had given way to despair, 
and taken no measures to resist the enemy, one 
might more readily understand the terrible in- 
tensity of the sufferings of the people. But all 
remedies known in those days were tried. The 
streets were cleaned ; suspected persons were re- 
moved or prevented from entering ; every meas- 
ure was adopted which the wisest and most pru- 
dent of the inhabitants could suggest. Yet the | 
plague raged in Florence as it raged nowhere | 
else. 

* Tumors such as those which appeared during 
Jnstinian’s plague appeared during the plague of 
Florence, and as in the sixth century, so in the 
fourteenth, purple spots on the body of the dis- 
eased were regarded as sure tokens of approach- 
ing dissolution. Heath came earlier, however, the 
sufferers usually dying on the third day. Animals 
as well as men were infected. Boccaccio tells us 
that he saw two hogs rooting among the clothes 
of a man who had died of the plagne, ‘In less 
than an hour,’ he adds, ‘they turned round and 
died on the spot.’ 

‘As in former plagues, the restraints of re- 
ligion seemed to lose their influence. Every one, 
says one writer, did as he pleased. This doubtless 
is an exaggeration, since we have evidence that 
the monks and friars stood bravely to the work of 
religious consolation and physical help. The idea 
conveyed in the introductory matter of Bocecaccio’s 
‘Decameron,’ that tne occasion seemed one when 
men and women seemed to turn naturally from 
the gloom around to festivity and dissipation, even 
to debanchery and rict, is undoubtedly correct, 
What could it matter? All save a few devotees 
seemed to think, ‘If we are to die by the plague, 
we may as well enjoy what little of life remains to 
us ; if we are to survive, we need not trouble our- 
selves with unnecessary anxieties,’ 

‘*When the plague was at its highest, towards its 
close, it became the custom for the dead to be put 
out-of-doors at night, that the officers appointed 
for the purpose might remove them in the morn- 
ing. It is computed that between 70,000 and 
100,000 died of the plague in Tuscany alone, be- 
tween March and Angust, 1348. ‘Such,’ says Boc- 
caccio, * was the severity of Heaven,’ ” j 


_—~ 





RAILROAD EARNINGS, 


Tue St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: ‘ Railroad 
gross earnings are larger this year than last year, 
while net earnings are smaller. This is a pecu- 
liarity of the situation in the transportation in- 
dustry in 1888, Seventy-six roads, from Jannary 
Ist up to the end of May, had an excess of gross 
earnings of about $6,000,000 over the correspond- 
ing period in 1887, while the net earnings of the 
same lines are more than #7,000,000 smaller now 
than then. This, of course, indicates that there 
has been a great increase in operating expenses, 
fhe falling off in profits appears to have been 
qnite general. The Sonthern roads, however, make 
a fair showing, gains being reported in net earn- 
ings on many of them. One feature of the sitna- 
tion, though, is somewhat favoreble, and that is 
the fact that the period last year with which com- 
varison is instituted was a time in which unusually 

eavy profits were made,” 








| teacher whocures his pupils of indolex 
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POLITICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Buaine made the first speech of his Western 
tour at Detioit, Mich., on the 3d instant. 


Tue Democratic Campaign Committee has ad- 
dressed circulars to army and navy officers asking 
contributions for the pafty campaign fund, 


Tue Republican and Democratic State Com- 
mittees of Indiana have entered into an agree- 
ment to protect the purity of the ballot in that 
State. 

Tue Governor of South Carolina has refused a 
request of the Republican State Executive Com- 
mittee for representation on the county election 


| boards of the State. 


P. D. Wiearnton, of California, has been unani- 
mously selected by the Executive Committee of the 
American party to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
Judge Green’s declination of the Vice-presidential 
nomination. 

Tammany HAtt, after vain efforts to secure har- 


mony with the County Democracy, have nomi- | 


nated Sheriff Hugh J. Grant for Mayor of New 
York, with a full city ticket. Republican leaders 
look favorably upon John H, Starin as their candi- 
date for the Mayoralty. 

Tue New York Sun advises the Democrats of 
the House to pass the Senate Tariff Bill. It says 
that measure ** is the surer, safer and more prac- 
tical remedy” for the evils of the surplus, and 
that it would be a good stroke of politics to pass it 
as soon as it comes from the Senate. 


Dr. Hrram Q. Leonarp, the leader of the Green- | 


back party in Indiana, and its candidate for Gov- 
ernor, has come out emphatically for Harrison and 
Morton on the national issue of protection. Dr. 
Leonard is extremeiy influential among his follow- 
ers, and it is predicted that eighty-five per cent. of 
the Indiana Greenbackers will join with him in 
supporting the Republican candidates. 


Mrs. GrNeRAL Harrison has received a unique 
gift from Miss Mary A. Williamson, of Lafayette, 
Ind. It is an artistic table-covering, designed and 
executed by the donor. It represents a view of 


| Tippecanoe battle-ground, inclosed by an arch, 


emblematic of the bow of promise. The border is 
oak burs and leaves, the whole painted on bolting 
cloth, with small beads and silk worked into the 
outlines of the leaves, 


Mr. Levi P. Morton's letter accepting the Re- 
publican nomination for Vice-president was made 
public last week, The unequivocal and compre- 
hensive resolutions adopted at Chicago, he says, 
reflect his personal convictions and lave his hearty 
approval, 
to the tariff issue, the controlling question of the 
campaign. Asa citizen and a candidate, and an 
observer for over forty years of the workings of 
various tariffs, Mr. Morton declares himself ‘* an 
unwavering friend of the protective system.” 


OCTOBER TOURS TO LURAY AND 
NALUKAL BRIDGE, 

TuHose who have delayed making an excursion 
to Luray Caverns and the Natural Bridge have 
lost nothing in deferring the trip, as the Autumn 
is the most delightful season of the year in that 
region, ‘Lhe end of the season is coming on apac . 
however, and as time flies one may lose the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the privilege of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company's weekly tours, They 
are run every Thursday under the direction of the 
Tourist Agent. Excursion tickets, including a 
day’s board at Luray Inn and admission to the 
caverns, are sold on Thursdays to Luray, good to 
return until the Thursday following. at $12.50 
from New York and #10 from Philadelphia, re- 
turning via Gettysburg at $1 more than the above 
rates. Excursion tickets from Luray to Natural 
Bridge, good for five days, are sold at #3. The 
Luray tourists’ train leaves New York every 
Thursday at 9 a.m. ; Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, at 11:50 a.m. 

Don’t yield to rheumatism till you pve tried 
SALVATION O1L. Price 25 cents a bottlo. 

Of all the popular favorites, the genvize article 
is Dr. bULL’s CouGH Syrup. 25 cents. 

Foces thinks your true iconoclast is the school- 
ind sloth, 
He is a breaker of idles.— Boston Traiecripi. 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use Of BURNETT’s CocoaINE. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s Sootaine Syrup should aiways 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhwa. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


C. C. SHayne, Manufacturer of Sealskin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable 


The chief part of his letter is devoted | 





furs, 108 Prince Street, New York. Fashion Book | 


mailed free. Send your address. 





Tue superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 


had placed in his hands, by an East India mission- | 


ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y 





ALL persons afflicted with dyspepsia find imme- 


diate relief by using Aneosruka Birrers, 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Cluild, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Mias, she clung to Castoria 
When ebe bad Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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ae 
Her Face her Fortune.” 
A CLEAR, Sort, WHITE SKIN, FREE FROM PIMPLE, 
spot or blemish, is produced by that most elegant 
’ and effective of all Skin 


5\ > Beautifiers, the 

Le £) 

Wy ssn CUTICURA SOAP. 

ts Ag ; Incomparable as a Skin 

Soap, unrivaled for the Toi- 
let, Bath and Nursery, and 
without an equal as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. Produces 
the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est skin and softest hands, 
| Absolutely pure, delicately 
“ medicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, 
it enjoys a sale greater than 
that of all other medicated toilet soaps in the world 
combined. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
PotrerR Drua & CuemicaL Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
Send for * How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


GH DO sFENED 


for an incurable case of Catarrh 
in the Head by the proprietors of 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


Symptoms of Catarrh.— Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling into 
throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, 
at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
bloody and putrid; eyes-weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expecto- 
ration of offensive matter; breath offensive: 
smell and taste impaired, and general debility. 
Only a few of these symptoms likely to be pres- 
ent at once. Thousands of cases result in con- 
sumption, and end in the grave. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. 50e. 











. «The Original 
\GYCeS mute 


c \easant [ipa pis 
PELLEr uréeative saat at 'S: % . 
eye. 5 ly Veget 


ev et S ble & Harmless. 

Unequaled asa Liver Pill. Smal!est,cheap- 
est, easiest to take. One Pellet a_ Dose. 
Cure Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, 
Dizziness, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of 
the stomach and bowels. 25 cts. by druggists. 


‘What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


TuE CarzvoReta SocretTy FOR aad 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. ©, R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
_ DR.T.FEL!X GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier 





Removes Tan, Pimy les, 












’ — - > Freckles, Moth. Patches, 
Qs £43 — Rash and Skin Diseases, 
m2. oo and every blemish on 
GZ ae ts beauty, and de 
ot ed eo fies detection. It 
=o» SF has stood the 
ee Be test of 37 years, 
4 6 and is so harm 
=) s Z ws less, we taste it 
A $ to be sure the prepa- 
-~ & ration is properly 





made. Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. The distin 
gates Dr. B. 4. 
ayer said to a lady 
of the haut ton (a pa 
tient): “As you ladies 
will use them, I re 
/ 24 S commend ‘Gouraud’s 
: 2 Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.’”’ One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 

Yor sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. [2 Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


WwHHis #« co.,| 


First Prize Meda 


veenan, 1,3, Successors to C. WeIs, M'f'rs of 


Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles.etc., wholesale & retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St., & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver -mounted Pipes 
etc.. made in newest designs 


Our Beard Elixir will force a 
Will do it. Mustache in 20 days, full 
Beard in 30. Sample package, postpaid, lic., 
2 for 2c. ; one dozen, 75 cents, Agents wanted. 


Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, KR. 1 











CATARRH GON 


THE GREAT COMMON S 


Darling lon. 
WiItkE{oy 


Are exhibiting their Fall Importation of 


GH SILKS, SATIN, VELUETS, 


| DRESS FABRICS 
| HIGH-CLASS NOVELTIES. 





Each Department of their business is fully prepared 
to show the very newest and most 
desirable goods of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


“126%128 Cheol St 
| Philadelohia 





GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 

| our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 

| We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’’—** Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


INE LINEN 
| Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Book made to order, 

If you want a JounNAL made to order, 

If you want a Casu Book made to order, 

If you want a LEpGER made to order, 

If you want a Recorp made to order, 

If you want a CHEcK Book made to order, 

If you want a SALEs Book made to order, 

If you want Paper for CoRRESPONDENCE, 

If you want Paper for Lerrer HEaDs, 

If you want Paper for Nore HEaDs, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Tyre WRITER use, 

If you want Writing PaPer for any purpose, 

Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 

For “ Linen LFpGer”’ Paper or 
“LINEN Waritine”’ Paper, 
made bv i 
\ y ‘ 

CRANE BROs., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Used by all STATIONERS. 

Used by all BooKBINDERS. 

Used by all LirHoGRAPHERS. 

Used by all Printers. 

| Sold by all Paper DEALERs. 











OUR TRADE-MARK, 

| These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four WorLp’s Farrs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrh oids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troublesand 


headache arising 


from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











27IEn TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
Is THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 
Building 
Blocks, 


real stone, 






%. 
- 
{P 


2 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 

















| Gelden Hair Wash 


| This preparation, free from all objectionabie 
| qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
| hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universall 

| sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
| $1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 


317 Sixta AvenvuE, New York. 
JERED! posit 
* CURE! 


NSE REMEDY fr8 Y4rVieie ing att ae 








oS eases of head, throat and lungs. Continuous current of medicated ozonized air, pro- 










atestof fifty cases 0 


six to twelve hours. We 








REFERELICES: ae my Fe Fe 
Dr. A. J. Leslie, Cleveland,O. | Stamps‘ || qf» ¢ 8. 3...C0., 
if Dr. D. Duncan, Chicago, Ill. | 56 Stat. otgy. . hicage, IL i 


cS ac aliede a sc al Rak, + : i 
Public Speakers and Singers will find this of great value. iP? "ioc made clear as a beli in from30t 


ducing same effect as favorable change of climate. Nosmoke or disagreeable odor. In- 
vented by an eminent Physician who stat 
Catarrh, forty-fow wer 
atly benefited. No other remedy cans. # such 
‘an be worn day or night. Bad cold in hea 
ive five mor daily 
5.00, one-half (32.50) with order, bala “hen ¢ 
factorily om \ 





othe public thatin 


> Pred, and six | COMMON SENSE C RR. 


PUT UP Ty HANDSOME 
od record. | | eaTHER Covered CASE. 


vedin from 

atment for 
ired or satis- 
Lend posta 





260 minutes 
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High-Pressure 


Living characterizes these modern days. 
The result is a fearful increase of Brain 
and Heart Diseases — General De- 
bility, Insomnia, Paralysis, and In- 


sanity. Chloral and Morphia augment 
the evil. The medicine best adapted 


to do permanent good is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It purifies, enriches, and 
vitalizes the blood, and thus strengthens 
every function and faculty of the body. 

**T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in 
my family, for years. I have found it 
invaluable as 


A Cure 


for Nervous Debility caused by an in- 
active liver and a low state of the blood.” 
— Henry Bacon, Xenia, Ohio. 

‘‘For some time I have been troubled 
with heart disease. I never found any- 
thing to help me until I began using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have only used 
this medicine six months, but it has re- 
lieved me from my trouble, and enabled 
me to resume work.’’— J. P. Carzanett, 
Perry, Ill. 

‘‘T have been a practicing physician 
for over half a century, and during that 
time I have never found so powerful 
and reliable an alterative and blood- 
purifier as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’’— D:. 
M. Maxstart, Louisville, Ky. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 


Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 


Worth $5 a bottle. 











—S—er 


The mnie link of Pullman travel between 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. send fora a ek Guide. 
. O. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. 












The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven 
ient and low priced. Handy to get into and oa 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy fo 
jone person or more. Handy to load or unload, 
Send for Free Circultr, * How to purchase direct 
rom the manufacturer. bs 


BRADLEY & C0, $2 sar = 3-332 
WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Dis- 
eases. Ask forit. Drug and Drygoods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren St., N.Y. 


Mm. CRANE, 


Electrotyper and Stereotyper, 


17, 19 and COLLEGE PLACE, New Yo 














ARMS and LECS, 


With Rubber Hands & Feet. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable and 
Durable. 

Over 8,000 in Use. 

New Patents & Important Improve 
ments. 

U.S. Gow’t Manufacturer. 

Ma book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


A.A. MARKS, 
701 B’dway, New York City. 


STEEL 
PENS. 










Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorke 


pele NERVOUS PEOPLE. 


DR. HORNE’S ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC BELT sitively cures 
RHEU MATISM, NEURALGIA, LIV 
\ER, KIDNEY and exhausting 
chronic diseasesof bothsexes, 
Contains 23 to100 degrees of 
Electricity. GUARANTEED the 
<roved, cheapest, scientific, powerful, due 
e. ‘effec tive MEDICAL ELECTRI BELTin the 
ne Electric Suspensories free with Male Belts. 
év void 4 bogus companie s with pany aliases and worth- 
pm ~ IC TRUSSES FOR Lh 


Bier ill ustrated pamphlet, 
W. 3. HORNE, I INVENTOR, 191 WaBASH AV. , CHICAGO, 
SOLD ON MONTH- 
LY PAYMENTS. Buy di- 
rect of the manufacturer and pay no Agents’ com- 
missions or dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PR.. ES AND 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Also Manfs,. of WIRE FENCE NETTINGS, 
STABLE FIXTURES, Vases e dad Law 
























Sreaments, *‘ Hoosier Mpa “Weane:.” AL. 
WORK ati Facto~ Prices. 

ress OnE IRON & WIRE DREKS, 
fisrees ma IND., Or 100 Lake §t..Ca 14 Ly 

















FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 
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I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. DoWELL, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The BEST Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsuMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


PISO’S CUE 


E FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best C onge Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists, 


CONSUMPTION 


IRMA. 


A Franco-Russian & 
BY 
LAWRENCE GORDON. 





story. 


This tale possesses all the dramatic action and 
deep feeling of the best class of noveis of the day. 
The characters attract and win the 
terest from the outset, and Irma absorbs the sym 


pathy of every reader. 


readers’ in- 


The plot is well conceived, 
and is developed with great power, and never at 
the of probability. 
natural, course of events never overstrained, 


sacrifice Every situation is 
the 
and the narrative full of charm. 

This eminently able and healthy serial begins in 


the November number of 


‘Frank Lestic’s Popular Monthly. 











» WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
elale mm dlal-mey.Wel-tae-lit- lemme, celelm 

It isthe best Underwear made 

It is the most durable. 

lt is free from all dye. 


ita alimatelaiadic-lc-masl-e-) diam 


it.has special electric prop- 

~ erties. 

it is a protection against 
fore) (eta of- 1h e- lade Pam mal-10l sal: be 
fat-taeWe- late Meat-li-lat-e 





Manufactured in all styles for Men, 


Women and Children. 
leading merchants. 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, ‘with 





un 
oul if Gs 


bel. toned, most durable, and possess the only ab- 
omuey — sonia. Bo A to stand in any 
Cataloque fr 


{VON & HEALY. 162 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





NIVERSITY ORGANS,— 
They Lecd tue V or rul—u5 to $00, 
Sold Direct to Pam fos, No Middlemen, 
Solid Wa!nut-5 Octaves-Double Couplers, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
|| with Stool and Book, Soren — ae yOC me 
iS OT CHAT. A BMT 
sagem v +] Yt 
an 285 East @ist Street, J ew Norris 


Tr.” FILLED 


OURI4KT. er 


prs ne 


PAYABLE 
$1.00 PER WEEK 
By our Improved Club System. 
Cases weigh over 50 dwts, Full 15 Jewelled move- 
ments of reliable and well-known makes, such as 
Ligin, Waltham, Springtield, Kec 'sford, &c. 
Refer to any Oommercial Agency. 
One Good, Reliable AGENT WANTED in 
each place, Write for full particulars, 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO 


Originators of Club ove stem of selling Watches. 
20 NORTH 9TH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


PLAYS « 


©, THE DANCING SKELETON. 


A jointed figure of a skeleton 14 inches 
high. Will dance to music and perform 
various tricks. When placed in a chair or 
on a table will begin to move, stand up, lie 
down, &c., to the astonishment of all. Just 
the thing for social gatherings. Sample by 
mail, llve.; three tor 24¢e., one dozen, 50c, 

Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Dialogues, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor: Best out. Gata. 
logue free. "8. 















tion guaranteed or mone 





refunded, Mention this 


The publishers of CUR COUNTRY HOE the popular illustrated hom« 
and farm monthly, to introduce it into new_ homes make this liber: 
offer. The person telling us the place in the Bible where the word rok } 
is first found (Book Chapter and Verse) before Jan. Ist, 18 9wilt 4 
ceive a Solid Gold Watch valued at $75. If there be more tha 
correct answer the second will receive a Solid Gold Watch v: 
#65, the third a Solid Gold Chatelaine Watch valued at $30, (' 
th a Solid Gold Filled Case Watch valued at 25. The next 
each receive a Beautiful Solid Gold Finished Ilunting Case Watch val 
ued at $20 each. The next one hundred persons will each receive o 
Beautiful Solid Gold Ha!” 
Enclose 25¢c. (silverdf you can or stamps) with your answer for which! 
we will send you OurCountry Home each month for 4 months, This 
Great Offer is made to introduce the paper into new homes, Satisfac 
Ja and don’t fail to enclose 25 as 


Address PUBLIS ERS, OUR COUNTR 1OME, New York City, x, 


onc | 
ued ¢ 


» fou | 
o 
20 wi if 


cound Wedding Ring valued at $2.50 cach i 











DENISON, Chicago,lll. 


















MADDENING PAIN STOPPED 
WITH 


Dr RICHTER’S 


ANCHOR 


4d 3 9 


“Red Anchor” Registered Trade Mark. 
Gout Torture, Rheumatic Agonies in 
the Head and Joints, &c., Sciatica, 
Lumbago and Neuralgia 
DRIVEN OUT OF THE SYSTEM. 
Burns,Scalds Sprains, Bruises, Back 
ache, Stiff Joints, Toothache, 

And all the excruciating pains, of whatever descrip- 

tion, to which poor mortals are liable, 
Speedily Dispelled and Expelled by this Mar- 
vellous Pain Destroyer, 
Which has done more to alleviate human suffering in 
Europe than any other known medicine. NEVER 
FAILS TO INSTANTLY RELIEVE AND EXPEL THE Most 
OBSTINATE PAINS. It has positively Cured 
CASES OF OLD STANDING 

for which all other remedies have been tried in vain. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the world 
prove its efficacy 

Can be obtained of most Chemists and Medicine 
Venders throughout the world, in Bottles, price 50 Cts., 
or direct on receipt of Stamps or Postal Orders from 


Dr. Richter & Co.’s Depot for the U. 8. 
310 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Richter’s “ Guide to Good Health’’ 


Will be sent per return mail post free. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 


eg REBD'S 28 THOT ez 
Scat portpsid by HUGH 7. REED, Box SEEED, Bor O11, culcago ie o 




























































WARRANTED ‘WATCHES sent BY 
MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. 0. D., fur examina- 
aia tion, and if not s: itistac tory .return to us. 
ig ‘Ve make our Watches and snve you 2 
percent. Send stamp for large Illus. Cata- 
logue. STANDARD WATCH CO. a Pa. 





for ALL, $30 a week and expenses 
paid. Samples worth $5 and particu- 


WORK lars free. ~P. O.VickERY, Augusta, Me. 








Dyke's Beart Elixir forces heavy monstacha, fall beard 
” a Leg ie Jor 4 Phgs. do this, 
mall anybody 4 Digs. for 50 

Ills. 


EDC) CoE) = 5: 
= = a ust half prices & Smith Mig. Co. ,P: 


\ Instant relief, fina! cure in a few days,and 
l never returns; no purge ;*no’ salve ; no 
suppository. Remedy mailed free. 


J. HW. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York. 





Address, 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every Countr. Given men to want Lag — ed instructions 
in our Secret Service. Experience uw . Particulars free. 


Grannan Detective Bureau Co0c, 65 Lie nveade, Cineinnsti.0. 


SALESMEN : 


largest manufacturers in our ode 2" ge 
stamps for contracts and fuil particulars 
$200 per month. Permancut pos 


Centennial Manufacturing 4 » Cou, 
1000 WATCHES! 


FREE To agents who will introduce our 


Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. 
Reade rou address and 2cent stamp and be convinced 
ILLIAMS, 121 Halsted Street, Chicago, IL 








Wewis ht 


ag non 


employ a few sales 
alary losell our gouc 3 
le to the wholesale 
il trade. We areth 
is, Send two cepts in 

Salary from $100 to 
No postals answered. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 














AMONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample Frea 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 
You can live at homeand make more money at work for us 


G0 t than at anvthing else in the world Either sex ; all ages. C 
ly outfit Pkik. ‘lerms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co. » Aneta ewe 


$5 : 


to 88 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE: 
PIUM HABIT Printers coredar 20120 














lines not under the horse’s feet. Write Brews- 
ter Safety Rein Holder Co., , Holly, Mich. 
Treatment. Trial Free. No Cure, No Pay. 
HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette. Ind. 
UP. CHEAPEST 


ee FROM. $1.25 sewer notse 


Minerals, Fossils, Indian, Stone and 
Buckskin Relies. Large price lis ve 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 





inthe world, Write for 80-page Illus. Catalogue. 
Ww ALT ACE, 213 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 


Cc U R ED! 
Sir BANGER Su nE2! 


iagara St., Buse aLO, a. 1 


Our Agents Make $100 to $300 @ Mouth 


Selling our goods on their merits. We want C ounty 
and General Agents, and will take back all goods 
unsold if a County Agent fails to clear $100 and ex- 
penses after a thirty-days trial, or a Ge neral Agent 
less than $250. We will send large illustrated circu 
lars and letter with a special offer to suit territory 








applied for on receipt of 3 one-cent stamps. Apply 

at once, and getin onthe boom. Address, 

1sOME MANUFACTURING CO., Excelsior Bt nild ing, 
Sixth Ave. and Grant St., Pitts burgh, Pa. 





Nervous, Tired Women Now Cured by Food. 
Nervous exhaustion is now known to come from mal 
nutrition of the nerves. A noted scientist has discovered 
that if the albumen which feeds the nerves is not fully 
digested to the consistence of water, it cannot be ab 
sorbed by them; hence their starvation and exhaustion. 
They are there fore nourished only in ortion to the 
ability of the stomach to prepare their food, which is the 
most difficult to digest of all the foods. Not one stomach 
in five can prepare a sufficient quantity for the over 
worked. Hitherto artificial digestion has only been able 
to but partially do its work for the coarser circulatory 
vessels. Three years ago this deficiency was overcome 
in the manufacture of the Moxie Nerve Food, which has 
shown before the U.S. Courts many old case 8 of he Ipless 
paralysis and nervous wrecks recovered by it. It helps 
the nervous, tired and overworked in a few hours, leav 
ing no re action. 50c. a qt. bottle. 66 University PI., N.Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 














ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have th 


highest medical and chemical au 








e endorsement of the 
thorities, and millions of grateful 


patients who have been cured of distressing ailments voluntarily 


testify to their merits. Beware 


ceived by misrepresentation. 


of imitations, and do not be de- 


Ask for ALLCOCR’S, and let no 


explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 





Moen 
Constable As ‘Sf 














“BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


| Tapestries, Brocatelles, Damas, 


Flushes in New and Choice 
Colorings, 
Lace Draperies, Oriental Silks, 
Piano and Table Coverings. 


Broadway AS 19th ét. 





There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Sapouio and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so much that you 


No. 36 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


Breaks Coeva 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


will never be without it again. 














W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
ANDREWS 


Folding Beds 


MOST POPULAR. 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. AU Prices, 


Catalogues on application. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Andrews Manufacturing Company, 


686 Broadway, New York. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. ) 


_NEW YORK. 





i BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEQUS 


Waynita( 





A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


Caing und rearing (he Td 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle. 





BEST FITTING CORSET +e WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & C. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, 











A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
: Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. ~ 


GUNS EPH es, ese see 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


ROYAL BER 


¢ 


[OcToBER 13, 1888, 


TON “SEC” 





CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by Wine 





Terchants and Grocc rs. 





§ § 5 5 The Finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
H AM ND |" USE TT FOR SOURS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. 








TYPEWR 


METALLIC faced type-wheels. 
Increased MANIFOLDING capacity. 
NOISE reduced to a minimum. 

No SMUTTING or BLURRING with our 
new ribbon shield, 

A PLEASANT, ELASTIC TOUCH, which 
does not weary the operator. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., | 


292-298 Avenue B, New York. 


City Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, New York. | 
1888, | 





1784, 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Franciseo. 


ER. 


PRICE [including a table or extra type-wheel], $100.00 | 








‘EXTRACT of MEAT 
| N. B.— Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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emnieiti 
\QUOD AB 
‘OMNIBUS 





QUOD 
UBIQUE 








C UR for D FA vy Peck’s Par. IvrRovep 
Cusniongep Ear Drums. 

the Whispers heard distinctly, 

Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & ln FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.¥. Name this papere 





EARL & WILSON 
LINEN™N 
-COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE RLD 


PRESS $3. Circular size $8. News- 

R T pa rsize $44. Type-setting easy, 

printed directions. Send 2 stamps 

| CAI ng ‘or catalogue presses, ty pe, cards, 
L73 ARD 











ete., to factory. 
KELSEY & ©O., Meriden, Conn. 




















spur 


Buy an asso 
a} 

The ‘‘Federa 
the pe 





\MIGHTIER Sty qy ZTHE SWORD 


The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 


Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. Of ali stationers. 





t; they hold more ink 
and last longer, 








rted box for 25 cents, and choose 
yen lo suit your hand. 
tion’’ Holders not only prevent 
n from blotting, but give 

a firm grip. 








FEDERATION 
HOLDER 


rose 
ON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 











Oh, come, fair 


Of political combatants, clamoring loud; 


Oh, leave them to Bicker and quarrel and jar, 
¢ sharps that they frequently are. 


And turn to the ifistrument perfect, complete, 
That beats Time himself, and can never be beat; 


Like the flats and 





For the Soumer PIANO, as certain as fate, 
Is ** the ticket ’’ to win, for the year ’88! 
Copyright by Soumer & Co., 1888. From “The Midsum 





bia, and turn from the crowd 


In the Midsummer Number of 
Puck, a cut of which is published 
in this issue, there is a handsome 
picture descriptive, of the present 
condition of affairs in the political 
world, and also showing in the 
that, 
though the politicians are fighting 


most striking manner al- 
amongst themselves, yet the win- 
ning ticket for 1888 in the musical 
world is the Sohmer Piano. 

In the front of the picture is 
Columbia being most courteously 
received by Mr. Hugo Sohmer, 
who desires to present to her the 
By the side of 
Mr. Sohmer in a group are Josef 
Kuder on the left, Mr. Charles 
Fahr in the centre, and Mr. Georg 
Reichmann at the right, rejoicing 
over the recognition of the instru- 
ment’s merits on the part of Co. 
lumbia, representing the people of 
the United States. Above this is 
a banner waving the words ‘‘ Soh- 
mer & Co.” In the background 
one sees the Capitol, with masses 
of struggling politicians surround. 
ing Cleveland, Thurman, Harrison 
and Morton. 

i at in one thing they all agree: 

a.is, the high position and stand. 
ry of the celebrated ‘* Sohmer” 
Piano. 


**Sohmer”’ Piano. 


mer Puck, 











